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Sermons for the Month of June 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XX. Heart oF Jesus, Source oF Lire AND HOLINESS 


How refreshing is a drink of water from a cool spring to a 
weary wayfarer! If he has toiled along a road in the heat of the 
sun, and then finds a spring flowing from the rocks and overhung 
by shady trees, he will not only quench his thirst, but will desire 
to linger beside the water. He feels strengthened and filled with 
new life, so that, if he were a poet, he might sing of the spring 
as a “source of life.” In a higher sense, the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is a refreshing fountain inviting us to rest on our wearisome 
journey on earth. It is a source of supernatural life in all its ful- 
ness to the soul, enabling it to reach the highest perfection. It is 
indeed a source of life and holiness. 

To understand this, we need only think how closely the Sacred 
Heart is connected with God, being actually the Heart of His Son. 
We know that God does not only possess being and life in Him- 
self, but that He is the highest being and life; all things apart from 
God receive life and being from God. Every living thing moves, 
undergoes certain changes, grows and develops through the power 
given it by God, whether it be a seed of some plant, or the 
embryo of an animal, or the divine spark of an immortal soul 
awakening to self-consciousness. All life proceeds from God; He 
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is its prototype and origin. To the soul of man God has given 
natural life, and the faculties of understanding, memory and will, 
which go on developing; but this is not all; He has also bestowed 
upon each soul supernatural life, and equipped it with faculties 
and powers for surpassing the natural faculties, and enabling it to 
perform actions which have a value of a higher order, and pro- 
cure for the soul supernatural beauty and dignity, and finally super- 
natural happiness. 

Remember also that the supernatural life of the soul is capable 
of development and growth, just like the natural life. An infant’s 
life is weak and undeveloped, but that of a full-grown man is 
displayed in the full possession and use of all his powers. In the 
same way, the supernatural life of a sinner, who has just been 
converted, is still weak in the practice of virtues and good works, 
and still uncertain in its resistance to temptation; but the life of a 
Christian, who has for some time been zealous in doing right, and 
who has overcome his passions, is on the way to perfection, and 
if he perseveres, it will approach more and more to that holiness 
which is the ideal of a Christian life. 

The most perfect life is that of the blessed in heaven, and we 
know that there “death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, 
nor sorrow” (Apoc. xxi, 4). Just as the natural life is free in 
every respect and able to use all its powers most perfectly only 
if it is not hindered by disease, so too the supernatural life will at- 
tain its highest completeness only in heaven, for then it will no 
longer be assailed by any temptation, it will no longer have to resist 
any passions or to fear any fall into sin. The soul will then possess 
supernatural life in the highest degree of which it is capable, for 
it will enjoy the light of glory, and see God face to face, and not, 
as now, only by faith; it will know Him no longer darkly and enig- 
matically in the mirror of His works, but, as St. John says, “we 
shall see Him as He is” (1 John iii, 2). It will be impossible then 
for the soul not to love God with all its strength, unchangeably 
forever. Just as iron, when red hot, assumes as it were the nature 
of fire, and is completely penetrated by it; so will the human soul 
then be filled with the glowing heat of intense love of God, and 
this heat will be maintained by the sight and possession of God, 
our highest good. The soul will be steeped in joy, no shadow will 
ever trouble its happiness, for it will then indeed possess life ever- 
lasting. 
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This life in heaven emanates, as we have seen, from God, Who is 
life itself; but the sanctifying grace, that constitutes the begin- 
ning of this life here on earth, also proceeds from God, Who lets 
us continually derive fresh graces from the Sacred Heart, the 
Source of the soul’s supernatural life. 

Call to mind how our Divine Saviour, when weary with walking 
in the heat of the day, rested once by a well, called Jacob’s well 
after the patriarch Jacob. Being thirsty, He asked the Samaritan 
woman for a drink of water, intending to reward this little service 
by giving her as refreshment for her soul the living water of grace. 
The woman, however, did not recognize her Saviour and Re- 
deemer, and knew nothing of “the Gift of God,” the supernatural 
grace that He was willing and able to give her. Our Lord drew 
her attention to both the Giver and the gift, saying: “If thou didst 
know the gift of God, and who He is that saith to thee, ‘Give Me 
to drink,’ thou perhaps wouldst have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water” (John iv, 10). She thought that He 
was speaking of natural water, so He explained His meaning and 
said: “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again, but 
he that shall drink of the water that I will give him, shall not thirst 
for ever. But the water that I will give him, shall become in him a 
fountain of water, springing up into life everlasting” (ibid. 13, 14). 

The water that springs up into life everlasting is the water of 
grace; it is the water of life, possessing the wonderful property 
of first imparting supernatural life to the soul and then of con- 
tinually developing it. Everlasting life in heaven, and eternal hap- 
piness are things far exalted above man’s natural condition. By 
means of his natural faculties and powers, and according to his 
natural destiny, man can acquire no claim at all to Heaven and 
eternal happiness, nor has he the capacity for enjoying them. He 
needs to be raised by means of grace to a supernatural state, so that 
here on earth he may cling to God by faith, hope and charity, and 
beyond the grave may behold Him face to face in the light of 
glory. Through sanctifying grace man can participate even now 
in the Divine nature, and become to some extent like God (cf. 2 
Peter i, 4). Grace transforms a man inwardly, and, in its vari- 
ous forms, surrounds him on all sides, so that he lives in grace, 
swims as it were in the ocean of grace, is enlightened and strength- 
ened by it, is stimulated to do right, is comforted in sorrow, is 
lifted up in prayer, and is intimately united with God in holy love. 
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Grace carries him onward like a river, so powerful has the stream 
become which Jesus caused to spring up in the hearts of the faith- 
ful. In heaven we shall see this stream again, for in the Apocalypse 
St. John says: “He shewed me a river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding from the throne of God and of the Lamb” 
(Apoc. xxi, 1), and: “He that thirsteth, let him come, and he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely” (ibid. v, 17). 

It is indeed the same river, the same water, that imparts and 
sustains the life of grace here on earth, and will transport us with 
joy in heaven. It proceeds from the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, even from the Heart of Jesus. There is in truth the source 
of life and holiness, whose waters flow into the hearts of men. 
St. John says: “God hath given us eternal life, and this life is in 
His Son. He that hath the Son hath life; He that hath not the 
Son hath not life” (I John, v, 11, 12). It is, therefore, in Jesus 
Christ, in faith in Him and love of Him that we have supernatural 
life, the conditions and means of obtaining eternal life. In the 
Sacred Heart we have the source and origin of all graces. The 
love within this Heart constrained our Lord to work out our Re- 
demption in accordance with the Will of His Heavenly Father, 
and it still constrains Him to apply to us the graces of His Re- 
demption, giving them in greater abundance the more often we 
go with confidence to draw them from this inexhaustible stream. 

It is most necessary for us to go often to the Sacred Heart to 
draw graces from this fountain, and so to maintain the life of our 
souls. We are all on a long, dreary journey, and if we intend to 
reach our goal and die a happy death, not sinking down exhausted 
before we come to it, we must beg our Lord, to give us to drink 
of that living water, which He offered long ago to the Samaritan 
woman, and not to abandon us, lest we should have to say with the 
Psalmist: “My life is wasted with grief” (Ps. xxxi, 11). Grant 
us, O Lord, always to seek refreshment in Thee, that we may not 
fall deceived and weakened after seeking consolation in things that 
lead to sin, or at least have not Thee as their aim, for they must 
ever deceive and weary us. Thou didst once complain by the 
mouth of the prophet: “My people have done two evils: they have 
forsaken me, the fount of living water, and have digged to them- 
selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water” (Jer. ii, 
13), but we, O Lord, will not turn away from the source of life, 
flowing from Thy Heart; we will not seek help in the fleeting 
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things of earth, but will always acknowledge that “with Thee is 
the fountain of life” (Ps. xxxv, 10). Woe to us, if we turn aside 
from it. The supernatural life in our souls can easily be destroyed, 
for a single grievous sin is enough to deprive us of it. If ever you 
fail to supply your soul with the water of grace, by asking it of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, you will soon be overthrown in your 
warfare against temptation. The Apostle warns us that “we have 
this treasure” (7. e., innocence and the life of the soul) “in earthen 
vessels” (2 Cor. iv, 7). We must not rely upon ourselves, but 
upon God’s grace. The power of God must shine forth conspic- 
uous, and we ought not to expect to conquer in our own strength. 
Let us always come back with eager desire to the source of grace, 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. “As the heart panteth after the foun- 
tains of water, so my soul panteth after Thee, O God” (Ps. xli, 1). 
Feeling this desire and this thirst, let us remain close to the 
Sacred Heart, obtaining each time at least a little grace. The 
children of Israel in the wilderness were allowed to collect daily 
only as much manna as they could use on that day; but no such 
limit has been assigned to us, and in our devotion to the Sacred 
Heart we may receive graces and consolation without measure. 
The love of Jesus can render us capable of receiving the greatest 
graces, and His Heart ought to be for us a source of holiness, the 
origin of a truly holy life. Let us, therefore, do what we can; let 
us not despise the grace offered us, but realize how sweet a source 
it has in His Heart. Then, preserved by His mercy, we shall never 
again go back to the sources of death, the deadly joys and allure- 
ments of the world, that lead to sin. Amen. 











MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD* 


VIII 
How Gop Can Be HonoreD AND DISHONORED BY OUR PROMISES 


(a) What a Vow Is—When Jacob was obliged to flee from his 
brother Esau, he had a wonderful dream in the desert, and, on 
awakening, he expressed his gratitude to God thus: “He made a 
vow, saying: ‘If God shall be with me and shall keep me in the way 
by which I walk, and shall give me bread to eat and raiment to put 
on; and if I shall return prosperously to my father’s house, the 
Lord shall be my God, and this stone, which I have set up for a 
title, shall be called the house of God, and of all things that thou 
shalt give to me, I will offer tithes to thee.’” God protected Jacob 
and blessed him abundantly, and was pleased at his fidelity in ful- 
filling his promise. 

Elcana and Anna (I. Kings, i) also made a vow and said: “If 
thou wilt give to thy servant a man-child, I will give him to the 
Lord all the days of his life.’ Their prayer was heard, and God 
gave them a son, named Samuel, whom they took to the Temple, 
that he might be His servant all his life. 

Many people at the present time make vows like Jacob and 
Samuel’s parents; one man says: “If God cures me from this dis- 
ease, I will make a pilgrimage to some shrine”; another: “If God 
hears me, I will burn a candle in His Honor,” or: “If the Lord 
delivers me from this trouble, I will have a Mass said in thanks- 
giving,” or: “If God helps me, I will fast or give alms.” In every 
case a promise to do something pleasing to God is made voluntarily. 
A person who merely resolves to say certain prayers, or to go to 
confession every month, is not making a vow, for a vow involves 
a definite promise to God to do some good work. No one is bound 
to make such promises, nor can any one be forced to do so. We 
may vow to do something that is of obligation, as, for instance, to 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to fur- 
nish matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the 
month. 
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be pure, chaste and temperate, but we may not vow to do what is 
bad, for it would be a sin to make such a vow, and a further sin 
to keep it. The forty Jews who vowed to eat nothing until they 
had killed St. Paul, committed a sin of this kind. 

What is a vow, then?—A vow is a promise made to God to do 
something pleasing to Him. 

A vow is not merely a wish or a resolution, but a real, definite 
promise, by which a person deliberately binds himself. 

(b) The Value of Vows——Has a vow any particular value? 

Jacob made a vow and God heard him; Elcana and Anna made a 
solemn promise, and God accepted it and granted their desire; Jonas 
made a vow when he was in the fish’s belly, and promised a sacri- 
made a vow which gave rise to the processions held on the rogation 
In pilgrimage churches, at Lourdes for instance, the walls are cov- 
ered with ex voto tablets, almost all of which bear words stating 
that prayers have been answered; these are evidence that God 
often grants our petitions when we promise to do something for 
Him. 

Many churches and convents have been built in fulfilment of 
pious vows. About the year 500, a good bishop, named Mamertus, 
made a vow which gave rise to the processions held on the rogation 
days. It is in consequence of a vow that the Passion Play is acted 
every ten years at Oberammergau. In the year 1633 the village 
was devastated by the plague, which was arrested as soon as the 
inhabitants vowed to act the play; and no more deaths occurred. 

A vow often induces God to grant our prayers. 

A man may bind himself by a vow to do some good work that 
otherwise he would never think of performing. He is then forced 
to do it, and thus becomes better and more pious. Some of the 
greatest saints pledged themselves by vows to do various good works, 
for instance St. John the Baptist, of whom our Lord said that no 
man greater had ever been born, made a vow neither to eat flesh 
nor to drink wine. 

A vow, therefore, makes us practise virtue. 

By making a vow, we sacrifice our free will to God; for we can 
no longer act as we please, but are bound to keep our vow, and this 
is certainly most pleasing to God, because in this way we offer Him 
not only our good works, but also our free will, the highest thing 
that we possess. Thus vows make us doubly pleasing to Him. 

(c) Fulfilment of vows.—Are we bound to keep our vows? 
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Jacob kept his word on his return from his visit to Laban; he set 
up an altar and sacrificed to God the tenth part of all that he pos- 
sessed. Elcana and Anna fulfilled their promise, and took their 
child to the Temple, where he grew up to be the great prophet 
Samuel. We must be equally careful to do faithfully what we 
promise. 

Promises create obligations; if we make any agreement or com- 
pact with anyone, we must adhere to it; if we give a promise in an 
important matter of business we must keep it, or the law will step 
in and force us to do so. 

If we do not keep our word to God, we show that we esteem Him 
less highly than a man, for we should certainly not be false to one 
of our fellow-creatures. We show that we think less of God than 
of the offering promised to Him, and we are depriving Him of the 
honor that is His due. The maker of a vow means that he 
will regard it as sinful not to keep his word, not to say the promised 
prayer, make the promised pilgrimage, etc. This sin is an insult 
to God, and the failure to perform what is vowed implies that we do 
not scruple to offend our Lord. 

Holy Scripture warns us: “If thou hast vowed anything to God, 
defer not to pay it, for an unfaithful and foolish promise displeaseth 
Him, but whatsoever thou hast vowed, pay it. It is much better 
not to vow, than after a vow not to perform the things promised” 
(Eccles. v, 3, 4). If we are prevented by poverty, or sickness, or 
any valid cause from keeping our vows, we must at least do what 
we can, and ask our confessor’s advice on the matter. We can 
never dispense ourselves from a vow, but we may substitute some- 
thing better for the thing promised. 

I counsel you children never to make any vows at all whilst you 
are young; do not promise, for instance, to say the Rosary every 
day ; something might happen which would make it extremely diff- 
cult for you to keep your word, and then you would regret having 
made such a promise. Even saints had sometimes cause to regret 
that they bound themselves to certain actions by solemn vows. If, 
however, you want to make a vow, promise something very easy, 
that you are sure to be able to perform, and test yourself for some 
considerable time beforehand. No one should vow to do anything 
difficult without first consulting his confessor or some wise person. 

We have now considered all the sins that dishonor God’s holy 
Name. 
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The Name of God is dishonored— 

1. When it is uttered carelessly and irreverently. 

2. When people swear. 

3. When people blaspheme God. 

4. When people take false or unnecessary oaths. 

5. When people do not perform their vows. 

The Second Commandment forbids everything that dishonors 
God’s holy Name. It orders us to keep God’s name holy. “Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name.” This Commandment teaches us also that we 
ought continually to praise God: “I will bless the Lord at all times; 
His praise shall be always in my mouth.” We should constantly let 
little words of praise be on our lips, and say many times each day: 

“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” 
or “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts,” or “All for Jesus,” or 
“My God and my all.” This will not take any time, and we shall be 
doing our duty by letting our voice proclaim the honor and glory of 


God. 





SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


HOLY COMMUNION 


Many fathers of the Church and commentators of Holy Scripture 
understand the great Supper, of which we read in to-day’s Gospel, 
to be a type of Holy Communion; we may follow their example, for 
it is perfectly right to describe this holy and adorable Sacrament 
as a great Supper. It is undoubtedly great, because it was instituted 
by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, because in it we receive no earthly, 
but divine and heavenly good, and because not only a select few but 
all are invited to partake of it. Let us consider briefly to-day our 
obligation to receive this holy Sacrament frequently. 

1. The graces bestowed upon us, when we receive any Sacrament 
worthily, are very great, for we are released from our sins, sanctified 
and made children of God and heirs of heaven. But there is an 
incomparable greater grace offered us in Holy Communion, since 
in it we receive not graces merely, but the Author and Giver of all 
grace. Jesus Christ enters into our hearts and unites Himself most 
closely with us, penetrating, ennobling and purifying our whole 
being. He tells us Himself: “He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood, abideth in Me, and I in him.” Just as natural food sus- 
tains natural life and gives the body strength to labor, so does this 
heavenly food sustain the supernatural life of the soul, and preserve 
sanctifying grace; it weakens our evil inclinations and imparts 
energy to do right; it cleanses us from venial and at times from 
grave sin, and guards us from mortal sin, and is to us a sure pledge 
of a glorious resurrection and of eternal happiness; therefore, our 
Lord said: “He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood hath 
everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” 

2. It is because the effect of Holy Communion is so wonderful, 
and because it confers so many graces, that souls eager for salvation 
have always regarded it as their greatest happiness to be allowed to 
approach the Lord’s table frequently. The early Christians com- 
municated daily, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, for they 
assisted every day at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, and received 
Holy Communion at the same time as the priest. St. Cyprian, who 
lived in the third century, says that the Christians in his time still 
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communicated daily. He writes as follows: “We receive the Lord’s 
Supper every day as food whereby our salvation is assured, that we 
may not be cut off from the body of Christ.” St. Jerome tells us 
that as late as the fourth century daily Communion was usual 
amongst the Christians in Rome and in Spain. Subsequently, how- 
ever, men lost their zeal, although they still were in the habit of 
communicating every Sunday. It was not until the year 1216 that, 
owing to the lukewarmness then prevalent amongst Christians, the 
Church, at the Fourth Lateran Council, was obliged to lay down rules 
for Holy Communion, requiring everyone to confess his sins and to 
communicate at least once in the year, and that at Easter. Any one 
who did not conform to this rule was to be cast out of the Church 
and deprived of Christian burial after his death. At the Council of 
Trent this rule was re-enforced, and at the same time the Church 
expressed her ardent desire that Christians should communicate 
frequently during the year, and not only at Easter. 

Pope Pius X., our late Holy Father, issued a decree dealing espe- 
cially with frequent and daily Communion, urging and encouraging 
the faithful of every age and rank to receive Holy Communion very 
often, and if possible daily—Ought we to turn a deaf ear to the 
invitations and wishes of the Church and of the Holy Father? 
Ought we to follow the example of those who approach the Sacra- 
ment once only in the year, and then under compulsion rather than 
of their own accord? I consider it absolutely impossible for one 
who communicates so seldom to lead a truly Christian life. Ex- 
perience shows that those who communicate very seldom and per- 
haps only once a year are, as a rule, lukewarm Christians, careless 
about their own salvation, and living as if they possessed no im- 
mortal soul or doing very little for the sanctification of that soul. 
How much better would be the spiritual condition of the faithful, . 
how different would be the position of Catholicism in many places, 
if everyone were eager to receive the Sacraments of penance and of 
the altar very frequently! 

Do not be influenced by the example of the world, or deterred 
from so beneficial and necessary a practice as frequent Communion 
by the sarcastic words and mockery of others. The world has 
always been opposed to all that is good, and the very fact that the 
world disapproves of frequent Communion should convince you 
that it is good and pleasing in God’s sight. All the Saints went often 
to Holy Communion,—follow their example, and obey your holy 
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Mother, the Church, when she bids you approach the Sacraments 
as often as you can; yes, obey Jesus Christ Himself, and listen to 
His solemn words: “Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except you eat 
the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not 


have life in you.” Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
WE MUST HATE SIN, BUT LOVE SINNERS 


The Pharisees were annoyed at our Lord’s friendliness towards 
publicans and sinners, for they maintained that such people ought 
to be objects of hatred and contempt. Our divine Saviour showed 
them how wrong they were by uttering the two parables contained 
in to-day’s Gospel: He taught them that God desires not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he should be converted and live. 

There are many people at the present time who share the Phari- 
sees’ opinion and hate the sinner as well as his sin. This is quite 
contrary to the love that a Christian ought to have for his neighbor, 
and I wish to show you to-day how a Christian ought to act, and 
what his feelings ought to be in this matter. 

1. A Christian is bound to hate sin beyond everything else —Sin 
is the opposite of what God commands and wills, and whoever has 
in his heart true love of God, must inevitably detest what is opposed 
to God’s Will. A soul that turns to Him with loving confidence, 
must have a horror of and aversion to sin, because it is displeasing 
to Him. The Son of God, during His life on earth, was full of love 
towards men, and yet the Gospels reveal Him to us as indignant at 
the sight of men’s wickedness and perversity, and as the Judge who 
will say to all hypocrites and malefactors at the last day: “Depart 
from me into everlasting fire.” All who really have the love of 
God in their hearts, hate evil in precisely the same degree as they 
love good. Think of St. Paul’s anger at Elymas the sorcerer, who 
tried to hinder the conversion of some eminent man! Remember 
the same Apostle’s burning words with which he upbraids the Jews 
and pagans for their hardness of heart: “If any man love not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” Let us hate all that is 
evil and sinful as emphatically as St. Paul did! Let our hearts 
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swell with indignation and zeal against all that is contrary to God’s 
holy will! Let us resist in deed and in word all that offends God, 
and is wrong and displeasing in His holy sight. Let us never assent 
to, never praise, never regard with indifference, anything that is bad 
or un-Christian. Let us set our faces sternly against all that is 
wrong, even though we may thereby bring down contempt and per- 
secution on ourselves. Yes, let us hate sin with all our might, but 
not hate him who commits it. : 

2. A Christian is bound to love sinners, whilst he hates their sins, 
for Jesus Christ commands us to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
and, according to our divine Lord’s teaching, every man is our 
neighbor, even sinners and criminals, no matter how corrupt and 
abandoned. A sinner is, like each of us, one of God’s creatures, not 
yet completely rejected by God, because he still lives, and may 
perhaps by a life of penance regain God’s friendship, and even attain 
to a high degree of happiness in heaven. He, too, is made in God’s 
likeness, and although that likeness is disfigured by sin, it is not 
altogether destroyed, and may be restored, purified and cleansed 
by penance. You who in your pride and arrogance deem yourselves 
just, whilst you hate and despise others as sinners,—may yet be 
surprised to find that some of those upon whom you look down are 
even now better than you, in God’s sight. May not your pride be 
more offensive to Him than the sin on account of which you con- 
demn your brother? Who knows whether he will not arise and do 
penance, and so enter heaven before you?—No, we are not per- 
mitted to hate sinners, but we ought to regard them with affection 
as our fellow creatures. Let us hate only what is evil, and a wicked 
and obstinate will, but not the weakness, frailty and ignorance of 
those who have gone astray. Let our love reveal itself in compas- 


sion, patience and hope of their ultimate conversion. God himself, . 


instead of hating sinful men, loved them so much as to send His 
Son to save them. Our divine Lord, when He was on earth, did 
not hate sinners, but said that He had come to seek and to save 
what was lost. The Saints, too, never hated their erring brethren, 
but were unwearied in the practice of that charity which “beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

Let us therefore hate sin, but cherish in our hearts Christian 
charity towards our neighbors, sinful though they may be; let us do 
our best to extirpate sin in ourselves and others, and to plant in its 
place true love of God and man. Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE BARQUE OF PETER 


To-day’s Gospel contains the truths of faith that our Lord con- 
nected with St. Peter, and that are particularly precious and sacred 
to every Catholic. Our Saviour entered St. Peter’s boat, and thence 
instructed the people assembled on the shore; then He ordered the 
Apostle to let down his nets for a draught, and his obedience to 
this command was rewarded by his catching so many fishes that 
the net broke. All these events were types of the important truths 
that I propose briefly to discuss to-day. 

1. St. Peter's boat is a type of the Catholic Church, which may 
well be compared with a ship. Travelers wishing to reach distant 
lands go on board a ship and live together during the voyage. It 
traverses the vast expanse of ocean, sometimes in sunshine, some- 
times in storms, which break over the sea and threaten the voyagers 
with many dangers. If the vessel is seaworthy and strongly built, 
if the crew is efficient and capable, in due time the haven is reached, 
and the travelers are landed in safety. The same is the case with the 
Catholic Church. By means of the holy Sacrament of Baptism, she 
admits men to her company, and conveys them from this world to 
their heavenly home; in her the faithful dwell together during the 
voyage of this earthly life; the world is to the Church a wide and 
boundless ocean; she exists in the world, from it she gathers her 
children, and through it she carries them, sometimes in the sunshine 
of peace, sometimes amid storms of persecution and oppression on 
the part of the powers of the world, but she is a strong, well-built 
vessel, and her captain is skilful and conscientious, hence she will 
finish her voyage safely, and bring all the passengers on board to 
their home in heaven. 

2. The boat, on board which our Lord was, belonged to St. Peter. 
—It was from this boat that Christ taught the people, and he chose 
St. Peter’s barque to show us where He intended His Church to 
be, where authority was to reside, and where His assistance would 
be bestowed even to the end of the world. He indicated thus that 
His Church, the true Catholic Church, was to be St. Peter’s barque, 
and that it was to St. Peter that He gave authority to teach in His 
presence and with His aid, and to be the chief shepherd of all 
nations in every age and place. Hence wherever Peter is, there is 
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the true Church. And where is Peter? St. Peter’s, the greatest 
church in the world, is in Rome, and in it rest the remains of St. 
Peter in a magnificent tomb. Close by is the Vatican, a majestic 
palace, where dwells the living successor of St. Peter, our holy 
Father the Pope, who possesses authority to guide and teach the 
whole Church. 

3. The Catholic Church, the barque of Peter, is intended to con- 
tain all mankind, and to convey them to their heavenly home. We 
are happy in belonging to the number of those on board this vessel. 
Would that we always duly appreciated the great blessing of being 
born and brought up in the true Church! Would that we showed 
our gratitude by proving ourselves worthy members of the one, 
holy, Catholic Church, loyal and obedient to her commandments, 
doctrines and precepts, and full of love and reverence towards St. 
Peter’s successor, our holy father in Rome, and all his assistants, 
the bishops and priests who help him in his task of managing the 
ship. All who despise the teaching authority of the Church and 
put obstacles in its way, and all who persecute the barque of Peter 
and abandon it, will some day acknowledge with regret that it is 
impossible to act contrary to the will of Christ and yet remain 
unpunished. 

Let us therefore thank God for His goodness in admitting us to 
the barque of Peter, as children of the Holy Catholic Church; let 
us persevere bravely, and resist all temptations. Many storms may 
assail us, but the sunshine will return, for Jesus Christ our Lord, 
when founding His Church on the rock, uttered the memorable 
words: “The gates of hell shall not prevail against it,’ and “I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” Amen. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
REVENGE, A THREEFOLD WRONG 


Almighty God is a God of love and peace; He maketh His sun 
to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and unjust; 
bestowing good gifts upon all His creatures. He wishes us to 
follow His example, and desires genuine charity and peace to pre- 
vail amongst us, so that no one may be angry with another, far less 
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abuse him or take vengeance upon him. It is always wrong to seek 
revenge, and Christians cannot be too much on their guard against 
this evil. 

1. Revenge is, in the first place, a wrong done to God Himself. 
—By arrogating to ourselves a right that belongs to God alone, we 
are plainly wronging God and interfering with His privileges. He 
has said: “Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ and these words show 
clearly that no one will escape punishment who injures his fellow 
man, or deprives him of his honor, property and rights. But to 
punish the offender and make him feel the chastisement that he de- 
serves belongs to God alone, not to the person offended and injured, 
who must not avenge himself, but leave the matter in God’s hands, 
or else appeal to the lawful authority that can inflict punishment in 
God’s name. God’s will in this respect is made known clearly and 
decidedly, and no one can bring forward any arguments against it. 
Supposing a man attempts to avenge himself, and not only wishes 
evil to the person who has wronged him, but injures that person 
as much as he can, treating him with contempt and suspicion, and 
destroying his good reputation, so as to bring him to ruin. Is not 
this man directly opposing God’s holy will? Is he not presumptu- 
ously interfering with God’s judicial authority? And is this not 
a grievous wrong done to Almighty God? 

2. Revenge is, in the second place, a wrong done to our fellowmen., 
—Those who avenge themselves presume to judge and punish their 
neighbors, without being in a position to decide whether the injury 
was inflicted wilfully, for otherwise it does not deserve punishment. 
Our neighbor may have done or said something that we regard as 
an insult, but it is possible that he acted ignorantly or hastily without 
due consideration, or even that he believed himself to be doing his 
duty. In the former case, he deserves leniency and forgiveness, in 
the latter esteem and gratitude. Even if he was really badly dis- 
posed, and intended deliberately to give offence, is that a reason 
for avenging ourselves? No, it is never right to repay evil with 
evil; one unjust act cannot repair another; and how can you argue 
that you are justified in doing wrong because some one else also 
commits an offence? 

3. Revenge is a great wrong done to the person offended.—You 
know that with what measure you mete, it shall be measured to 
you again. Now no one uses a worse measure than he who avenges 
himself on his neighbor, for he judges him without taking the 
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trouble to judge him fairly; he assumes him to be in the wrong, and 
makes no allowances for him, punishing his smallest offences with 
the greatest imaginable severity. Is not this a bad measure? Yet 
it will be measured to him in the same way; he need not hope for 
mercy and consideration ; he has judged his neighbor harshly, wished 
him all manner of evil and condemned him to pay a heavy penalty, 
and he will be treated in precisely the same way; he will be judged, 
sentenced and punished. It was not in vain that our Lord warned 
us, saying: “With what measure you mete, it shall be measured to 
you again”; and we have no reason to complain if such is the case, 
since we pray daily: “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” God acts with perfect justice when He 
treats us as we treat others. 

Let us then banish all revengeful feelings; God alone can avenge; 
we have to cherish a loving, peaceable, yielding and conciliatory 
spirit, for this is the spirit of God’s children. Let us try to acquire 
it by means of prayer and self-discipline, and in it let us act and 
speak during life and in death. Amen. 








SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE BELIEF IN THE REAL PRESENCE 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“This is My Body .... This is My Blood.” 


SYNOPSIS.—What you see to-day here represents a fact the most astonish- 


ing of any to be found in the world to-day. Recent years have seen 
many wonderful discoveries. Man seems to be on the eve of discoveries 
still more wonderful. Yet the fact of which I speak is more marvelous 
than anything in the sphere of material things. What you will see here 
(1. e., the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament) is the outward expres- 
sion ri a marvellous belief and conviction, which is indeed a moral 
nuracle, 

It is our belief that in the Sacrament of the Altar is the real true Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ wholly and entirely present; 
the belief that when the Priest at Mass says Christ’s Words, “This is 
My Body,’ etc., this is accomplished; the belief that, so long as the 
consecrated elements remain, Christ remains truly present. 

Is not this a heart-stirring belief? Is not the fact that the vast 
majority of the Christians of the world believe it a wonderful fact? Is 
not this a sweet belief? Are there not many souls who would fain 
believe it? 

Is it not a marvelous belief? WHO COULD HAVE INVENTED IT? Who 
could have impressed it upon the consciousness of Christians from the 
first ages till now, so that To-DAY, as in the past, it is the firm belief of 
the vast majority of Christians in the world? How is it to be accounted 
for? Who could stamp this faith upon Christians? Only ONE—He Who 
gave to men the reality of which this faith speaks. 

We believe because Christ said, “This is My Body,” etc. 

Take the New Testament; read the promise in the sixth chapter of 
St. John; and the fulfilment in SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke. In St. John 
Christ made the promise; when He was disbelieved, He did not explain, 
but He insisted. When the time came, He took Bread, and Wine, and 
said: “This is My Body; This is My Blood—vo Tuis, for a commemora- 
tion of Me.” 

Many, like the Jews, ask to-day: “How can this Man give us His 
flesh to eat?” If you ask me How, I cannot tell you. But I know that 
Christ is God, and He said it. I know it is as easy for God to change 
one substance into another as to give all things their being. I do not 
marvel so much at the miracle as at God’s great, undying love; I know 
my faith is the faith of God’s people through the ages, and that one being 
only could have created and maintains that faith—the word of Jesus Him- 
self. Two thousand years ago, nearly, the words were said. Again I 
ask, is not the faith of the Christian people a miracle that can only be 
accounted for by the fact that when Jesus said those words, HE MEANT 
WHAT HE SAID? 


”» 


What you will see in this church to-day, dear Brethren in Jesus 


Christ, bears witness to a fact which I do not hesitate to say is one 
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of the most remarkable, even one of the most astonishing to be met 
with in the world in this twentieth century. Recent years have seen 
many wonderful discoveries, many great inventions which make our 
daily papers read like one of those prophetical romances that we 
enjoyed in the time of our childhood—tales of marvelous jour- 
neys in the air or under the sea; imaginary wonders which modern 
science has turned into actuality. Man seems to be on the eve of 
still further conquests of the material and physical forces of nature, 
and he who should set out to-day to write a romance descriptive of 
the civilized world in the year two thousand would be hard put to 
it to invent any wonder within reason of which we could confidently 
say that it would not be realized in the next hundred years. 

Yet I say, without hesitation, that the fact to which to-night’s 
solemn celebration bears witness is more wonderful than any fact, 
actual or possible, in the sphere of material things. For what you 
will see here in a few moments, is the outward expression of a belief, 
a conviction, a soul-stirring, thrilling certainty, that is the very 
breath of life to countless. A faith, a conviction, of which I will 
not only say, as I have said, that it is one of the most astonishing 
facts of our twentieth-century world, but I will say that it is in 
itself a moral miracle, not to be accounted for by any human means ; 
a belief, a faith that by its very existence in the hearts and souls of 
millions of every nation under the sun recommends itself with over- 
whelming force to those who, not yet holding it, will give it the 
serious attention which it demands. 

What is that belief, that conviction of which I speak? It is this :— 

It is the belief that in Holy Communion, in the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, we Catholics have nothing less than the true, real and 
actual Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, and with them His Blessed 
Soul and His Eternal Divinity—Christ Himself. 

God-made-Man, whole and entire, to be the food and drink of our 
souls : it is the belief that when God’s Priest in the Holy Mass speaks 
Christ’s own words, “This is My Body,” the substance of Bread is 
changed into the true Body and flesh of Jesus Christ; and when he 
speaks those other words, “This is My Blood,” the substance of 
Wine is changed into Christ’s own Most Precious Blood, while all 
the outward properties of Bread and Wine remain. We be- 
lieve that so long as the consecrated elements remain, Christ— 
God and Man—is here; that, consequently, when the consecrated 
Host is reserved in the Tabernacle, as it is reserved on our 
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Altars in every Catholic Church, it is Christ’s own Body that is there 
—and, since Christ is a living Christ—where His Sacred Body is, 
there is He, wholly and entirely—Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity. 

And so a Catholic believes not only that he receives Jesus Christ 
truly and actually in Holy Communion, but that when he comes and 
kneels in church before the Altar where the Blessed Sacrament is 
kept, he is kneeling in the Sacred Presence of Jesus Christ, his living 
Lord and Saviour, who is as truly present as He was in the Stable 
at Bethlehem, as He was when He walked the streets of Jerusalem, 
or taught from Peter’s boat upon the Lake of Galilee; as He was 
when He hung upon the Cross, or told the unbelieving Thomas to 
touch in His Risen Body the Sacred Wounds in Hands and Feet 
and Side. 

Brethren, is not that a heart-stirring belief? Is not the fact that 
the vast majority of Christians in the world hold this belief with 
unshakeable certainty a very wonderful fact? Is this not a sweet 
belief—that Jesus has not left us: that His Words are so wonder- 
fully fulfilled: “I will not leave you orphans, I will come to you” (St. 
John xv, 18) that He comes in Holy Communion into our souls and 
bodies to transform us into Himself—comes into the souls and bodies 
of old and young, of little children in their innocence, of poor re- 
pentant sinners, and gives them all Himself and wraps them in the 
embraces of His great undying love? Are there not many souls 
who fain would believe it, since it is so wonderful and so sweet? 

Is it not a marvelous belief? Who could have invented it? Who 
could have impressed it, as it has been impressed, upon the universal 
Christian consciousness from the first ages till now—so that not only 
the nearly 300,000,000 Catholics of the world believe it, but the 
millions also of the members of those great Eastern Churches, that 
broke away, alas, from the Catholic Church long ages ago, still believe 
it, and will not be shaken in that point of faith? And it was left for 
a dreary Protestantism to banish both the belief and the reality 
from the souls and from the religion of its followers! 

Who, I ask, could have thus impressed this faith upon Chris- 
tianity, so that through the ages the great mass of Christians 
throughout the world have believed it, and to-day—ah, look 
beyond this land of ours—this is not the only Christian country, 
Protestantism is not the only Religion :—belief in the Real Presence 
of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament is still, as it has always been, the 
firm unalterable belief of the mass of the Christian people of the 
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earth—rto-pay the overwhelming majority of the Christians of the 
world believe it? 

This is the wonderful fact that I ask you to consider, especially 
you my non-Catholic brethren who are present to-night. 

How is it to be accounted for? Who was able to stamp this belief 
indelibly upon the hearts and souls and consciences of Christians 
from the beginning till now? 

My brethren, only ONE could do it. He Who first proclaimed 
that faith: He Who Himself gave to men the reality of which that 
faith speaks, in which we believe. 

We believe because Jesus Christ said: This is My Body: This is 
My Blood: and Jesus Christ is God: He is the very Truth: He cannot 
deceive us. 

If we were wrong in our Catholic belief, our error would be due 
to the words and acts of Jesus Christ Himself—and God forbid that 
anyone should even think such blasphemy as that. 

Let me ask you to take up the New Testament—take the Catholic 
one, or the Protestant one—they both say the same thing on this 
Doctrine of the Real Presence of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Read the Promise in the sixth chapter of St. John: read the fulfil- 
ment, at the Last Supper, in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 
In the sixth chapter of St. John we read how Christ said: 

“I am the living Bread that cometh down from heaven .. . and 
the Bread which I will give is My Flesh, for the life of the world.” 

Then the Jews who heard these words “strove amongst them- 
selves, saying, “How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” 

And Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, who reads the hearts 
of men, Who knew how difficult it was for them to believe literally 
and exactly what He said—what did He reply? Did He soften 
down what He had told them: did He say “I am only speaking a 
parable: I mean only that you shall eat My Flesh and drink My 
Blood in a figurative manner, in a symbolic way? No: on the con- 
trary, still more strongly He insisted on what He had just said: 

“Amen, Amen,” He cried. “Verily and in truth I say unto you, 
“Except you eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, 
you shall not have life in you. He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day: for My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed.” 
And then—so that doubt as to His meaning should be impossible— 
“He that eateth Me, the same shall live by Me” (St. John vi, 52-58). 
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And when the time came, when He had eaten His last Passover 
Supper with His Disciples, “Jesus took bread,” we read (xiv) in 
St. Mark: “and blessing, broke, and gave it to them and said, take 
ye, This is My Body: and having taken the chalice, giving thanks, 
He gave it to them . . . and He said to them: This is My Blood of 
the New Testament, which shall be shed for many” (St. Mark, xiv). 
And then He laid upon them the solemn command: “Do this for a 
commemoration of Me” (St. Luke xxii, 19). Brethren, there are 
many to-day who say, like the Jews of old, “How can this Man give 
us His Flesh to eat?” 

And if you ask me to explain how God does this great thing: how 
the Bread and Wine are changed into His own true Body and Blood: 
how He Himself, our God and Saviour, is present, God and Man, in 
the Blessed Sacrament that will shortly be carried in procession 
among you, I reply, I cannot explain it; I do not know how so great 
a miracle is accomplished. But I do know that Christ is God, and 
that His Words are truth and life, and that He has said: ‘This is 
My Body.” 

I do know that it is as easy for God to change one substance into 
another as it is for Him to give all substances their being and exist- 
ence; and I do not marvel so much at the great miracle that is done 
as at the immense love of God, the undying love of God’s Son, that 
makes Him dwell amongst us in this Most Holy Sacrament. I do 
know that my faith is the faith of all ages of Christ’s Church since 
the beginning. I know that it has been the faith of Saints and holy 
men of all times, and I know that there is but on thing that could 
create that faith and maintain that faith, one thing alone that makes 
it the belief of the Catholic Christian world of to-day—and that one 
thing is the Word of Jesus Christ Himself. 

Well-nigh two thousand years ago that Word was spoken: “This 
is My Body, this is My Blood,” and “Do this in commemoration of 
Me.” To-day, in the faith and devotion of Catholics, you see the 
effect of those words spoken so long ago; and once ‘more I say to 
you, is not that world-wide faith of the Christian Catholic people 
throughout the world itself a standing miracle—a miracle that can 
be accounted for by one reason only—that when Jesus Christ spoke, 
when He said that we must eat His Flesh and drink His Blood, He 
meant literally and exactly what He said? 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE LOST GROAT 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


“Rejoice with me, because I have found the groat, which I had lost.”— 
Gospel of day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Intropuction. The two parables of the gospel point out in 
simple language how lost souls may be restored to mercy and grace. Let 
us dwell briefly on the second of the two and centre our thoughts; I. On 
the Lost Groat; II. The Seeking Woman. 

I. a) The groat a coin of no great intrinsic worth.. Its value springs 
from the emblem it bears. The royal or imperial image stamped on copper 
or even paper may turn it into current coin of the realm, 1. e., gold or its 
equivalent. 

b) So with a single human soul. In itself a mere atom of life, like a 
drop of water from the ocean or an air bubble from the atmosphere. 

c) But the divine image it bears, makes it of priceless worth. 

d) A coin may be lost, get tarnished with rust, etc., or lose the image 
it bears, so may a soul in its way through life. 

e) Happily what is lost or tarnished may be found again and bright- 
ened up. So with soul. Hence, our second thought. 

II. The Seeking Woman. 
we This turn applied to Divine Wisdom and Church, embodying Divine 

isdom. 

b) The candle she holds is torch of divine truth. She alone possesses 
God’s revealed truth in all its fulness. 

c) She searches diligently. Her ministers ever seeking to find erring 
souls and restore them to grace by repentance. Ever casting the net, and 
sweeping the house committed to her care. 

d) The friends she invites to rejoice with her. 

e) Here she cleanses and polishes lost souls in Baptism and Penance. 

f) Pity to lose grace by Sin; but duty to get restored to it. 

g) Exhort to yield to action of Church in our belief. 


The two parables, making up the Gospel of the day, carry the 
same message and point the same moral, viz., God’s mercy to sinners, 
and His desire, “That they should be converted and live.” Let us 
ponder briefly on the second of the two, which suggests two points, 
wherein to frame our thoughts to-day. 

I. The lost groat. 

II. The seeking woman. 

The lost groat stands for humanity at large, and for each unit, 
or individual soul, in detail—in which latter sense the parable best 
appeals to us. The groat was a small coin of comparatively little 
value, yet it bore a mark, a royal or imperial image, that raised it far 
above its intrinsic worth as a bit of copper, bronze or silver. That 
image, we know, turns metal or even paper into legal tender, current 
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coin, i. e., gold, or its equivalent. In like manner, the soul of man, 
stamped with the divine image and likeness, is raised far above its 
natural value as a mere unit, or form of life. It thereby acquires 
new worth, is turned into God’s coin, and becomes a part of His 
royal treasure. Each individual soul, it is true, is a mere drop of 
water in the boundless sea of life, a tiny wavelet breaking on the 
shores of time, like bird or insect on the wing, whence it comes, or 
whither it goes, we hardly even notice. It is only one of the myriads 
of souls that come into the world or leave it every day. Human 
souls are of still less value if we compare them singly to angels, 
or the other higher intelligences that people God’s unseen or spiritual 
universe, a great groat, in fact, a copper coin, side by side, with huge 
ingots of gold. And yet, a human soul, howsoever lowly, is the 
highest and most perfect work of God in all this beautiful world of 
ours. And why? Because, more than aught else, it bears the divine 
image, reflecting, as in a mirror, the attributes of God. It is free, 
it can think and will, it can know and love its Maker, it is an im- 
mortal spirit, and thus made, “A little less than the Angels.” 

But, just as a coin is often lost, rolls in the mud, gets tarnished 
with rust and mould, till the royal image becomes discolored or 
effaced, so is it with many a human soul on the highways and by- 
ways of life. They roll into foul corners, get blurred and soiled and 
tarnished, till every trace of the divine resemblance disappears. 
What is there, Godlike, e. g., in the besotted drunkard, the life- 
long sensualist, or the confirmed gambler? Do they not bear the 
impression of the beast rather than of God? Other poor souls, 
through no personal fault of their own, perhaps, through dropping, 
when young, into evil surroundings and associations, get stowed 
away into foul, loathsome corners, where the preservation of the 
divine image is morally impossible. As well expect flowers to keep 
their beauty and color without light and air, as for some souls to 
retain the divine image in situations where not God but men have 
placed them. Morally speaking, they are deprived of divine light 
and air. 

II. Happily, however, what is lost, may be found again; what is 
soiled may be cleansed ; what is stolen, may be restored or recovered ; 
and this thought leads us to our second consideration,—The seeking 
woman. Some apply the term to Divine Wisdom, personified in our 
Lord, the Good Shepherd, so vividly portrayed in to-day’s Gospel, 
“Whose property it is to have pity and to spare,” Who ever displays 
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more than a mother’s love for erring souls. The expression, how- 
ever, is usually applied to our holy Mother, the Church, whose mis- 
sion, embracing and continuing that of her divine Founder, is to 
seek and save the lost sheep, to heal the nations, to go into the 
highways and byways of life in search of souls, that have lost their 
way in error and sin. In her search for souls, she is said in the 
Gospel to bear a lighted candle, i. e., she holds aloft the light, or 
torch of truth. Christ is called “The Light of the World,” and she 
alone, of all teaching bodies, that profess to seek out and save 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, holds up, without compromise 
or subterfuge, the light and teaching of Christ in all its fulness. 
For the guidance of the world, Christ says, “I am the light of the 
world,” “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life,” “the door through 
which all must enter.” Now, who else can show this saving search- 
light of truth, except Mother Church, with whom Christ promised 
to “Abide all days even to the end of the world.” The full knowl- 
edge and light and grace and all the other great forces, that enlighten 
the mind and touch the heart, are in her keeping. The light still 
shining outside her fold, the remnants of revealed truths carried 
away from her treasury, are all merely scattered or refracted rays 
from “The sun of justice,’ that shines only upon her in all its ful- 
ness. Many who revile her and dispute her claims to be torch- 
bearer to Christ, yet reluctantly bear witness to those very claims 
of hers when, in reciting the Apostles’ Creed, they say, “I believe 
in the Catholic Church,” i. e., the Seeking Woman of to-day’s 
Gospel. 

The woman is said to have sought diligently, 7. e., she carries the 
light of truth, pointing out to lost and shipwrecked souls the right 
road to follow in the dark ways of error and sin. In her hunt for 


souls, she carries this searchlight throughout the whole house of’ 


God, and sweeps every nook and corner in search of the coin lost 
from God’s treasury. And if you would see the seeking woman at 
work, you have not far to go. Look at her missions at home and 
abroad. Wherever there is a Catholic church, with its devoted band 
of clergy, striving to bring Christ home to all, rich and poor, lettered 
and unlettered alike, there you have the seeking woman of the Gos- 
pel, looking out for the lost groat. And this search for souls has 
gone on diligently, 7. ¢., unceasingly, from the days of the Apostles 
to our own. We are told that when the seeking woman found the 
lost groat, she called all her friends and neighbors to rejoice with 
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her. The Church, our Mother, is in living touch with both worlds; 
her influence and interests extend not only to us, militant on earth, 
but to our suffering brethren in purgatory, and those also who have 
found peace and rest in Paradise. All these, together with the 
Angels, does she invite to rejoice with her. All good people on 
earth, in fact, are the friends she invites to be glad, even, “Upon 
one sinner doing penance.” 


Next, we may ask what did the seeking woman do with the lost 
coin? Well, what do we all do with a tarnished, rust-spoiled coin 
or gem? We cleanse and brighten it up and restore any image 
or other inscription that makes it of value. In like manner does 
our holy Mother, the Church, cleanse and polish poor lost sin-soiled 
souls and restore the divine image, well-nigh effaced by sin, and yet 
latent in every living child of Adam. Souls in sin are like gems and 
pearls, and precious stones, sunk in the mire, and the function of 
the seeking woman is to search for them, cleanse them and restore 
them to God’s treasury. There is a magic stream that flows from 
the boundless ocean of God’s mercy, wherein this transformation is 
effected, the sacramental waters of Baptism and Penance. These 
waters are free and open to every sin-stained soul that enters the 
font or the confessional, contrite and repentant. The healing and 
purifying Blood of the Lamb, that was slain, is there applied to the 
cleansing and regeneration of those morally unclean. Alas! though 
we all need, yet how few make use of the restoring waters of 
penance. 


The pity is that we should even lose or risk losing that “pearl of 
great price,” the soul clad in grace, that so few, in short, should 
keep their baptismal innocence. We are told in Scripture not to 
cast pearls before swine; but how often have we not cast the price- 
less pearl of a soul at the feet of Satan? How few there are who 
have not, at times, wallowed in the mire of sin, thereby defiling 
the precious coin, that bears the stamp and hall-mark of the Most 
High. Happily for us, the seeking woman, sent by God in search 
of souls, is ever at hand to lift us up, restore to us the lost wedding 
garment of grace, and place us safely back again in God’s treasure 
house. 


But we are not coins of silver, or gold, or of matter of any sort, 
that go whither they are carried, and stay where they are placed. 
We are spirits, intelligent and free. We can, in a certain sense, 
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and aspect, resist even God. We can, therefore, and often do, resist 
the action of the seeking woman, God’s holy Church. 

Now, as we value the soul more than the body that encases it, as 
we value God’s grace and friendship before aught else in this world, 
let us yield to the kindly influence of the seeking woman of the 
Gospel. Let us not hide from her light, or turn a deaf ear to her 
calls and warnings. If we feel, and some of us must feel, that the 
parables of the lost sheep and the lost groat have a message and a 
meaning for us, then let us respond to God’s call. Whether that 
call comes to us through conscience, or the Church, or any other 
source, it is God appealing to us, “To be converted and live.” There- 
fore, to-day, if you hear His voice, harden not your hearts. No 
matter how deeply sunk in sin, no matter how rust-stained and 
effaced God’s image may be in our soul, yet may we be safely de- 
livered back again into his keeping. Even “out of stones God can 
raise up children to Abraham.” 

Turn, then, with joy to God your Saviour, and in the concluding 
words of the Gospel, “There shall be joy before the Angels of God 
upon one sinner doing penance.” 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE GLORY TO COME 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“Brethren, the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared to 
the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.”—Rom. viii, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man’s life upon earth a warfare, beset with tribulations. 
Difficult for us to imagine a state of perfect bliss. Yet such a state exists. 
Earth’s beauties help to lift thoughts to God and to heaven’s beauties. 
Some facts we may grasp about heaven. The real and essential source 
of heavenly joys the possession of God Himself. The full meaning of 
my text. Exhortation. 


Man’s life upon earth is of a mingled yarn—an admixture of joy 
and of sorrow. His path through the world is like the path through 
the summer woods, half sunshine and half shadow. He may laugh, 
but his laughter is never very far removed from tears. He may 
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weep, but his tears are never far removed from laughter. Such is 
his present inconstant status. But, it was not always so. At the 
beginning, man was created in a condition of full and perfect happi- 
ness. Nocloud darkened his sky. All was brightness and sunshine, 
both within and without. And, so it would have continued, but for 
one thing, and that was his disobedience and rebellion against God, 
which brought summary disaster and trouble upon him and upon all 
his descendents. 

The Holy Scripture itself tells us that: “man’s life upon earth 
is a warfare,” that “man, born of woman, lives but for a short time, 
and that his life is full of miseries.” It assures us further that “his 
days are as the days of a hireling”; and that it is only “through 
many tribulations that we can enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
‘ And, what is more, our own sad experience does but confirm and 
accentuate the truth of these inspired words. Though we may 
search among the most favored of mankind, we shall fail to find a 
single one who does not sometimes experience trouble, disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, sadness and anguish of spirit. Furthermore, we are 
all vividly conscious that this life of trial culminates with death. 
Just think of it! My brethren, we are all under sentence, and await 
with dread the unknown hour of execution. 

This distressful condition is so inborn and so natural. to us, and 
taken so completely for granted, that we find it just as difficult to 
imagine a state of perfect bliss, and contentment and prosperity, as 
we find it to imagine a land where the sun is ever shining, and where 
rain and storm and wintry weather are never seen. 

But, “Sursum corda!’ Lift up your hearts! Such a land does 
in very truth exist; and what is more interesting still, it will be 
entirely our own fault if we do not some day enter into it, and make 
it our own, and enjoy all its possessions. 

It is indeed a wonderful and marvellous thought that God has 
actually prepared for you, brethren, and for me, an everlasting 
abode of bliss so absolute and perfect that no man can picture or 
describe it. Its existence is as certain as the existence of the earth 
which we can see and feel, and on which we are now living; indeed, 
it is even more firmly established and lasting, for the material earth 
shall pass away, whereas the Heaven of the Blessed shall never pass 
away. 

Can we describe this promised land? Can we draw a true picture 
of it? No! that is quite impossible. But why? Not because 
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it does not exist. Not because it is not a great reality. No. 
The reason we cannot draw an accurate image of it is because 
it is a land so immeasurably grander and finer and sublimer than 
anything we have ever seen or read about or heard of, that 
there is nothing with which we can compare it. The Holy Spirit 
of God knows what it is; and, of course, the Saints in Heaven 
know, but it is wholly impossible for us even to imagine its beauty 
and its worth, for the simple reason that it not only surpasses our 
wildest dreams, but surpasses them by an immeasurable distance. 
No mental picture that we can draw can distantly approach the 
glorious reality. 

How does God the Creator, who formed and fashioned it, refer 
to it? What does He tell us about it? He declares that: “Eye hath 
not seen, that ear hath not heard, and that mind has never conceived 
anything like it.” Let us weigh the contents of these divine words, 
and try to extract their meaning. 

Let us begin with the first statement: “Eye hath not seen.” 

During the course of our chequered lives, we have, no doubt, seen 
many beautiful things, and contemplated many exquisite scenes. We 
have looked with admiring eyes at the arching heavens, studded with 
innumerable stars, glittering like diamonds, in a cloudless sky. We 
have plunged into the leafy summer woods and feasted our gaze 
upon their wealth of beauteous vegetation and gorgeous growth. 
And the more we have travelled, the more of earth’s beauties we 
shall have seen. To take a single instance, of a personal kind. Never 
shall I forget the sight I once beheld, on my way across the tropical 
seas, towards distant Australia. I refer to the exquisite splendor 
and grandeur of the brilliant sun, sinking into the waters of a wave- 
less ocean. Never have I gazed upon anything so striking or so 
magnificent. In the first place, the whole expanse of water, extend- 
ing as far as eye could reach, seemed full of liquid gold; the entire 
stretch of sky appeared to be on fire. The whole of the western 
horizon was streaked and mottled with the richest hues of the rain- 
bow. Overhead was a canopy of the softest salmon pink, gradually 
deepening more and more, till it deepened into a glorious red, then 
into a still more brilliant scarlet, which finally broke up into count- 
less rays of purple, and blue, and green and gold. In fact, changing 
like the witches’ oils, from one beautiful shade to another. At last, 
the setting sun, with half of its mighty bulk already sunk beneath the 
horizon, shot forth its dazzling rays, in long, straight, parallel lines, 
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right across the immense waste of waters, and formed what looked 
like a matchless pathway of shimmering gold, that seemed as though 
it must lead up to Heaven itself. 

Such scenes help to lift one’s thoughts to God, the Creator of all, 
and fill one with delight. But, grand as it undoubtedly was, and 
beautiful as it was; yet, the least of all Heaven’s beauties is far more 
beautiful still. Upon such admirable sights as I have attempted to 
describe, the eye of man may certainly gaze, but no human eye has 
ever seen, no human eye can ever see, at least in this life, anything 
to distantly approach the supernatural splendors of the future. We 
make this declaration on the authority of God Himself: “Eye hath 
not seen the things that are prepared for those who serve God faith- 
fully.” 

“Ear hath not heard.” 

Here let us bear in mind that the range of the eye is limited. 
What my eye beholds is known to myself alone. The ear, on the 
contrary, has a very much more extended vision, for it sees, as it 
were, with others’ eyes. It can listen to the accounts of other men; 
it can learn from them all that they have to tell it, of their varied 
and wider experience. Thus, we may gather a wider and a wider 
knowledge of the beauties of earth and sea and air, by listening to 
the stories of explorers, adventurers, and discoverers of unknown 
lands. But even that will not help us to arrive at any just concep- 
tion of the beauty of Heaven. However thrilling and enchanting 
may be their descriptions, they must necessarily fall short of the 
beauty of God’s own Kingdom. 

“Mind hath not conceived.” 

But let us continue. Far wider and freer in its range than the 
eye, or even than the ear, is the range of man’s untrammeled fancy. 
To unshackled fancy, indeed, we can hardly place any limitation. 
Thus, though we may never have actually seen streets of pure gold, 
nor houses of precious stones, nor skies of opals and sapphires, nor 
rivers of luscious wines, and so forth, yet we are quite able to 
imagine such things. In fact, if we read the lucubrations of poets 
and writers of fiction, we shall often come across wonderful and 
wholly fanciful descriptions of quite exceptional loveliness and 
splendor. True. But there is just one thing that we shall never 
come across; one thing that even the most fervid and extravagant 
fancy can never attain to, and that is a true conception of the abode 
that God has in reserve for those who have served Him faithfully. 
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Nay, more: Even were an Angel to come down from his throne 
in Heaven, and converse with us, as a friend converses with a 
friend, he would not be able to tell us anything of its beauty. Why? 
Well, because there are no words known to us, whether in English 
or in any other language, that he could employ to express such 
things. The words used by man certainly have a meaning; but in 
every case it is an earthly meaning. 

We cannot find words that can convey to us an experience of 
which we know nothing, because there are no such words. It would 
be like a man who sees, trying to describe to one totally blind from 
birth, the beauties of the rainbow, or the component parts of the 
solar spectrum. If you speak to such a man about red or blue 
or green or yellow, he would not and could not know what you 
meant. He would say: “Red; what is red? Put it to my ear. 
Let me hear it. Press it against my tongue, that I may taste it.” 
Then, we could only reply: Red is something that you cannot hear. 
It has no sound. Neither can you taste it; for it has no savor. In 
order to attain to a true knowledge of red and blue and green and 
the rest, you must have eyes to see with. 

If it is wholly impossible to convey to a blind man the idea of 
color, it is immeasurably more impossible to convey to a man who 
is totally blind to heavenly things (as all men are in this life) any 
adequate notion of the supernatural beauty and delights of Heaven. 
To understand them, one must have actually experienced them. 

The fact is, we know so little of these joys that, in our attempts 
to describe Heaven, we are reduced to the necessity of declaring 
rather what is not to be found there than what is to be found there. 
Thus, spiritual writers tell us that it is a place where there is no 
pain, no sorrow, no suffering, no disease, no misfortune, no disap- 
pointment, no sickness, no death. They tell us that every tear shall 
be wiped from our eyes; that we shall be free from poverty, hunger, 
weariness and distress. That we shall never more endure heat 
nor cold, never hear the sounds of fighting, quarrelling and in- 
jurious words, and that we shall be free from care and anxiety and 
dread and anguish of body and of soul. In short, that nothing 
that could possibly disturb, or affright, or molest us, or interfere 
with our peace, will find a place in those blessed regions, “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

To us, who live in a sea of trouble, it may seem a great thing 
merely to be freed, and especially forever, from all earthly mis- 
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eries, and so it is; but that is far from being Heaven. Heaven is 
by no means the mere absence of evil, but much more the 
full and firm possession of every good. Among the very least 
of these goods must be reckoned perfect health, absolute beauty of 
body, with every sense and organ and limb faultless and intact, 
forming a being of such loveliness and splendor such as no man 
living can imagine. 

Further, the body itself will be endowed with special gifts. It 
will shine more brilliantly than the sun; it will be impervious to 
disease, and no longer susceptible to injury, sickness or death. Then, 
it will be endowed with such agility that it will be able to pass from 
one place to another, however far apart, more rapidly than the 
lightning. In fact, its movements, which will be completely under 
the control of the soul, will enjoy almost the freedom and the 
rapidity of thought. Furthermore, these movements will not be in 
any way hampered nor impeded by any obstacles. Just as our 
Lord’s risen Body entered the upper chamber, where the Apostles 
were gathered together, “the doors being closed,” without let or 
hindrance, so the bodies of the just made perfect will pass through 
every obstacle, as readily as the sun’s rays pass through plate glass, 
without either injuring, or being injured. In short, the risen 
bodies, so far as their gifts are concerned, will resemble spirits. 
That is to say, though they will not be actually spirits, they will be 
spiritualized, and share in the qualities of a spirit. As St. Paul 
teaches: “The body is sown a natural body, but it shall rise a 
spiritual body.” But it will still be a true body. 

So far, my dear brethren, we have spoken of the lesser and in- 
ferior of Heaven’s gifts. For, after all, we must all see that the 
body and its prerogatives are a very secondary and unimportant 
affair, as compared to the soul. The soul is, and must ever be, 
the chief and noblest part of man. 

It must ever be the chief source of his joy and happiness. Let 
us then consider the human soul, such as it exists in Heaven. 
In the first place, all its powers will be enormously increased and 
extended. Without study or labor or serious application, it will 
understand and appreciate all the wonders of creation. The great 
sciences, which men now spend years and years to acquire a knowl- 
edge of, will be the common and natural possession of all the 
blessed. The most hidden secrets contained in sea and earth and 
sky, which the learned are perpetually striving to solve, together 
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with the wonders of the sidereal universe, which occupy the astron- 
omer during the long watches of the silent nights, will all be fully 
known and clearly understood, without effort and without exertion. 
In short, the most learned and renowned scientist in this world 
would appear but a simpleton and a fool, compared with even the 
very least and lowest saint in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Not only shall our minds be filled to overflowing with every spe- 
cies of knowledge, but, what is still more important, our hearts will 
also be flooded and inundated with a veritable sea of happiness and 
delight. This will arise from many different causes. In the first 
place, we shall be in the joyous company of countless friends, each 
a mirror of beauty and perfection. The Apostles and the Patri- 
archs, the glorious martyrs and brave confessors, the hermits and 
anchorites and holy virgins and the religious of both sexes, the 
devout kings and princes and the chosen servants of God from every 
rank and walk of life, forming a multitude that no man can number, 
will all be our personal intimates, and our loving companions. And, 
though there will be differences in the degrees of beauty and splen- 
dor, for the Blessed will differ among themselves, “as star differeth 
from star in glory,” yet there will be no coldness, nor stiffness nor 
awkwardness between one and the other. On the contrary, the 
most perfect understanding and harmony and affection will reign 
over all, and bind them together like brothers and sisters. Each 
will be bound to each by a love so strong, so deep, and so sincere 
that nothing will ever be able to tarnish it or to interfere with it. 
We are all conscious of the happiness that arises from the mere 
presence of those whom we deeply love. We are assured by those 
who ought to know that there is no joy so intense and so pervasive 
as that which is experienced by those who are what is technically 
called “in love.” The poet says: “There is nothing half so sweet in 
life as love’s young dream.” This may very likely be true of this 
earth. It is not true of Heaven. There our love of our companions 
will far exceed the love of man and wife, and every other love that 
can be felt in this life, and be a source of far intenser happiness. 
Just imagine the sensation of being in love, not with one individual, 
but with the countless millions and millions who will one day be our 
companions. If the love of a single person can confer such delight 
here below, who will measure the delight arising from the love of 
so many above! Here, of course, and in our present state, we 
would be able to endure it. It would overwhelm us, and we would 
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die of sheer joy. But in Heaven our capacities are enlarged, and 
we shall be strengthened to bear even that weight of happiness, and 
immeasurably more still. ‘ 

Consider further, that here we love those who are dear to us in 
spite of their faults and failings, and even though they may neither 
in face or form be beautiful. How much more shall we love 
them when all their faults and failings have disappeared, and when 
everything in them and about them will attract and inspire love? 

Had we time we might go on for hours, expatiating on this ex- 
haustless theme, but it seems time to remind you that so far we have 
not touched on the real and essential source of heavenly joys. This 
source is to be found in the society neither of Saints nor of Angels; 
nor indeed in anything created, however sublime it may be, but 
solely in the full and secure possession and enjoyment of God 
Himself. As it is true that God is separated from all His crea- 
tures by an infinite distance, and is infinitely above them all in 
splendor and beauty and in every other perfection, so is it likewise 
true that the supernal delight and ecstatic happiness arising from 
the possession of Him so far surpasses all the other sources of 
pleasure, as almost to make them a negligible quantity. As in hell 
the chief pain arises from the loss of God, so in Heaven the chief 
joy arises from the eternal possession of Him. Whatsoever satis- 
faction we derive from creatures, whether they be persons or things, 
is necessarily finite. But that which we derive from God is, in 
itself, essentially infinite, and would be infinite even to us were we 
capable of embracing Him in all His fullness. Out finite nature 
makes that impossible. True. Still, we receive to the fullness of 
our capacity; and the torrent of delights will fill to overflowing 
every corner and crevice of our whole being, and afford us as much 
happiness as we are at all capable of. 

We may perhaps compare all the other delights of Heaven to 
the scattered rays of the sun, which we behold spread all over the 
world; whereas the delight arising from the possession of God 
Himself, we may compare to the actual sun, shining in all its mere- 
dial splendor. The former being but the merest reflections of the 
other. 

Who can describe God? Who can picture His infinite perfec- 
tions? Who can form an adequate notion of His ineffable beauty, 
splendor and glory? No living soul; for it far surpasses all thought 
and expression. It is something that is now hidden from us. 
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Something that is held, as it were, in reserve, till the hour strikes, 
when we shall be called to receive our reward. Then the whole 
truth will open out before us. Then we shall know, even as we are 
known; and a joy, the like of which has never entered into our 
hearts or minds before, will take possession of our hearts and 
souls. “We shall be satisfied when His glory shall appear.” 

But the point on which I wish to lay special stress to-day is that 
this abode of entrancing happiness and supreme delight, with all 
its glory, and all its inconceivable wonders, is destined for you, and 
placed well within your reach. Yes, even you, who are seated be- 
fore me, may secure it on the easiest and simplest terms. Take 
any ordinary working man, or a poor girl from the mills or fac- 
tories, or a despised beggar, and ask yourselves how often do such 
as these encourage and console themselves by the thought that, in 
a few years, if only they are faithful, God, in His goodness, will 
put them in possession of His own magnificent Kingdom? 

It all sounds very much like a fairy tale. It seems far, far too 
good to be true. Yet, nothing is more certain. No doubt you re- 
member reading in your childhood the fanciful story of Cinderella. 
She is represented as a poor neglected girl, badly treated, and de- 
spised, who was left to clean up the scullery and to wash the 
dishes, while others went to places of amusements, and were occu- 
pied merely in enjoying themselves. And then a kind fairy takes 
compassion upon her, and by a simple wave of a wand changes her 
into a most beautiful princess, magnificently dressed, and attended 
by innumerable pages and attendants, and so forth. Well, that is, 
of course, only an idle tale. But the sudden and complete trans- 
formation of a poor humble and faithful man, whether he be a 
laborer or a beggar, into a royal prince of God’s heavenly Court, 
unspeakably beautiful and rich beyond compare, is no fairy tale, but 
a stern reality and an undoubted fact. 

Listen! One may stand by the bedside of such a poor despised 
beggar. One may find him slowly dying, in a dirty, unfurnished, 
dismal hovel, in one of our great slums, with nothing to cover him 
but some rags. Look around. The window panes are broken; thé 
creaking door hangs half off its hinges; while the bleak wind whis- 
tles sadly through the open rafters. At last, he dies. He has been 
anointed, absolved, and strengthened by the Holy Viaticum, and 
now his soul is with God. 

When, lo! His whole condition has suddenly changed. He can 
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hardly believe his senses. The dirty hovel has disappeared. The 
rags that covered his emaciated limbs are no longer visible. He 
thought he was an outcast; he finds himself a prince. He thought 
he was poor and destitute; he discovers that his riches are not only 
immense and inexhaustible, but imperishable and eternal. The 
words he so often had wished to hear are now falling like sweetest 
music from the lips of his Divine Master: “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, because thou hast been faithful over few 
things, I will place thee over many things; enter thou into the joy 
of the Lord.” Straightway he is welcomed into the heavenly courts 
by millions of Angels and Saints, and takes his place amongst 
them, as a new and dear companion, sharing in all their privileges 
and honors, and in all their pleasures and delights. 

When we think of all this, we can well understand the full mean- 
ing of the words of the Apostle, which I have taken as my text: 
“Brethren, the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be com- 
pared to the glory to come, which shall be revealed in us.” 

Let us, then, bear up bravely and patiently against our trials and 
troubles and disappointments in this life, so that we may deserve 
to receive the glorious recompense awaiting us in the next. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE LAW OF LOVE 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. v, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Intropuction.—The justice of the scribes and Pharisees was 
deficient for their entrance into the kingdom of heaven because they were 
wanting in brotherly love. We must love our neighbor: 

I. By reason of almighty God. 1) God likens the love of our neighbor 
to the love we bear towards Him and has made both equally obligatory. 
2) Jesus Christ always insisted on the importance of brotherly love among 
His disciples and has made it the distinguishing mark of His follower- 
ship and prayed for it to His heavenly Father. 3) The apostles incul- 
cated the necessity of mutual love upon the faithful. 

II. By reason of the person of our neighbor. 1) Man according to 
his origin is a creature of God made according to God’s image and like- 
ness. 2) Man according to his nature ts a child of God and member of 
the mystical body of Christ. 3) He is destined for the kingdom of heaven. 
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III, By reason of ourselves. 1) Our temporal happiness depends upon 
mutual love because man is a social being and as such stands in need of 
love. 2) Our eternal happiness depends upon it because hatred excludes 
from the kingdom of heaven. 

Conclusion. 

Our divine Saviour in to-day’s Gospel demands a greater perfec- 
tion and righteousness of His disciples than that which was practised 
by the scribes and Pharisees. “Unless your justice abounds more 
than that of the scribes and Pharisees,” He tells them, “you shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” In order to understand 
these words of our Lord, we must consider what constituted the 
perfection, justice, righteousness or virtue of the scribes and Phari- 
sees. They professed rigorously to observe the Mosaic Law. They 
prayed much, fasted often, payed tithes of all that they possessed 
for the support of the Temple of God, and strictly observed the 
Sabbath Day, the day of rest. These things were certainly com- 
mendable and therefore not condemned by our Lord. But while 
the scribes and Pharisees laid great stress on the exterior fulfill- 
ment of the letter of the Law, they utterly neglected its interior and 
true spirit. When Jesus healed a sick person on the Sabbath Day, 
the scribes and Pharisees accused Him of violating the law of the 
Sabbath. When the Apostles plucked some ears of corn on the 
Sabbath to appease their hunger, they accused them of profaning 
the day of rest. When Jesus received sinners and ate with them, 
these fanatical observers of the Mosaic Law were horrified because 
they thought that he contracted legal uncleanness by such associa- 
tion. The scribes and Pharisees were unfeeling, uncharitable, satis- 
fied with the exterior observance of the letter of the Law but totally 
neglecting the spirit of the Law, that law on which the whole Law 
and the Prophets, the true expositors of the Mosaic Law depends, 
the supreme law of charity. The New Law, the religion which 
Jesus Christ came to establish upon this earth, is the law of love, 
the religion which commands us to love God above all things and 
our neighbor as ourselves. This twofold love is the essential law 
of the Christian religion, the bond of perfection and perfect justice, 
the double foundation of the temporal and eternal welfare and 
happiness of the individual as well as human society. 

But with the love of God, the love of our fellowmen seems to 
have been to a great extent banished from this world. For what 
do we see among and around us? Cold and unfeeling, men pass 
by each other, indifferent and unconcerned about each others’ woe 
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or weal; or love is confined to mere empty forms, exterior expres- 
sions of politeness. What is called brotherliness and human love 
is often nothing else than low politics in order to deceive the neigh- 
bor. Instead of mutual love which should unite and rejoice the 
hearts of men, human passions such as envy, jealousy, malice, dis- 
cord, and enmity dominate which divide the hearts of men and ruin 
society. “Never, perhaps,” says our present Holy Father in his first 
Encyclical-Letter, “was human brotherhood more spoken of than 
at present, and never was human fraternity so little practiced as it 
is to-day. Race hatred is most bitter. In one and the same country 
and within the walls of the same city different classes of citizens 
hate one another; and amongst individuals everything is governed 
by selfishness as by a supreme law.” And he assigns as one of the 
reasons for the internal disorders that have arisen within, and the 
external strifes that have arisen between the different states that 
constitute human society at large, the lack of mutual love among 
men. 

Since, then, charity, the love of God and of our fellowmen, is the 
foundation of our temporal and eternal happiness, of that perfection 
and justice which is required by our divine Saviour for our entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven, and since we can gauge our love of God 
by the love we have for our fellowmen, let us consider some of the 
reasons and motives that should impel us to practise this all-im- 
portant virtue. 

First and above all we must love, honor, and respect our neighbor 
on account of God. With what emphasis does not God urge 
this commandment of love upon us. When a Pharisee, a doctor of 
the law, asked our Lord: “Master, which is the greatest command- 
ment in the law?” Jesus said to him: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and first commandment. And 
the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets” (Matt. xxii, 36-41). With these words Jesus wants to 
say that all the commandments of God can be reduced to these 
two great commandments, that all the laws of justice and righteous- 
ness are contained in them. If we love God we will do no sin. “He 
that hath my commandments, and keepeth them,” says our divine 
Saviour, “he it is that loveth me” (John xiv, 21). But God has 
not only bound us to Himself by a bond of love, He desires also 
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that we should be bound to each other by the bond of mutual love. 
We must love our fellowman as we love ourselves, and in 
all our judgments of our neighbor and in all our actions to- 
wards him we must apply the golden rule: To do unto him, as 
we would desire that he do unto us. In all the relations of 
life, when seeking to know our duty towards our neighbor, we 
should put ourselves in his place and so act towards him as we 
would wish that he should act towards us, if we were in his position. 
Such a love is impossible of fulfillment, unless it is based upon the 
love of God. The love of God is our first duty and this love sup- 
ports the love of the neighbor. Our fellowman by his actions often 
forfeits the right to be loved by us; and then the only motive that 
can induce our soul to show mercy and love to such an unworthy 
subject is the love of God. The supreme love of God must be the 
motive-principle of every action in the life of the man striving after 
perfection and justice. If we do not love our neighbor and wish 
him well, we also do not love God, no matter how many other good 
works we may perform. We only deceive ourselves. “He that 
loveth not his brother is not of God,” says St. John (1 John iii, 10). 
Therefore the same Apostle admonishes us: “Dearly beloved, let 
us love one another, for charity is of God. And every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God; He that loveth not, know- 
eth not God: for God is charity. If any man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he seeth, how can he love God, Whom he seeth not? And 
this commandment we have from God, that he, who loveth God, love 
also his brother” (1 John iv, 7, 8, 20, 21). 

Our divine Saviour in the most persuasive words insists on this 
our duty of mutual love. He came down from heaven to restore 
amongst men the reign of peace. The Angels announced this peace 
on the fields of Bethlehem in the words: “Peace on earth, to men 
of good will.” With the salutation, “Peace be with you,” he greeted 
His disciples and bade farewell to them, saying: “Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you” (John xiv, 27). He desired to 
establish this peace on no other foundation than that of mutual love. 
“I am come to cast fire on the earth,” He said to His disciples, “and 
what will I, but that it be kindled?” This fire designates the mutual 
love with which He desired to inflame the hearts of men. Hence 
the frequent reference to this our duty in His discourses: “This is 
my commandment that you love one another. These things I 
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command you that you love one another” (John xv, 12, 17); so 
much so that all His mission and work seemed to be restricted to 
making men love one another. And what powerful arguments did 
He not adopt for this purpose! He tells us that we have all one 
and the same Father in heaven, “For one is your Father who is in 
heaven” (Matt. xxiii, 9) ; that therefore we are all brothers, “And 
all you are brethren” (Matt. xxiii, 8); and that we should pray to 
our common Father in the same formula of prayer, “Our Father 
Who art in heaven’ (Matt. vi,9). On the eve of His bitter passion, 
in that memorable hour in which Jesus spoke for the last time to 
His Apostles from the overflowing abundance of His heart, He 
especially exhorted them to cultivate the spirit of fraternal love 
among themselves. ‘Love one another,” He told them, “as I have 
loved you. A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one 
another, as I have loved you, that you also love one another” (John 
xiii, 34). “You are my friends, if you do the things that I command 
you” (John xv, 14). This commandment of love was His last will 
and testament which He has sealed with His own Blood. He calls 
it a new commandment because it had fallen into oblivion. He 
calls it His commandment because its observance was so near and 
dear to His heart. The fulfillment of this law is the mark of true 
Christianity, of the true followership of Christ. “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for an- 
other” (John xiii, 35). Not by miracles and mighty works, not 
by apostolic zeal and the conversion of the whole world will men 
recognize you as My disciples, but by your mutual love. “This 
mutual love,” says St. Augustine, “distinguishes the children of God 
from those of the devil.” 

For this mutual love among His disciples our divine Saviour 
prayed to His heavenly Father. “Holy Father, keep them in Thy 
Name whom Thou hast given Me; that they may be one, as We also 
are one. And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who 
through their word shall believe in me; that they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one 
in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me” (John 
XVii, II, 20, 21). A greater love our divine Saviour could not have 
proposed to us for our imitation than that which exists between 
Himself and His heavenly Father. “In truth,” says St. Bernard, 
“such a sweet and amiable commandment could only come from a 
God who has loved us so much. The good Lord gave us a sweet 
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commandment, a commandment of love was given to us by Him 
Who has loved us and cleansed us from our sins in His own Blood.” 

Need we wonder that the Apostles, brought up in the school of 
love and deeply convinced of the importance of this commandment, 
again and again impressed upon the faithful the necessity of mutual 
love? “By charity of the spirit serve one another,” St. Paul ex- 
horted them. ‘For all the law is fulfilled in one word: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (Gal. v, 13, 14). When St. John in 
his old age was carried into the assembly of the faithful, he used 
to say nothing else to them than, “Little children, love one another.” 
And when His disciples tired of hearing again and again the same 
exhortation asked him whether he had nothing else to say to them, 
he answered: “It is the commandment of the Lord, and if you do 
it, it is enough.” 

If we consider the person of our neighbor, the natural law already 
obliges us to respect and love him, although we may find many 
things in him that repel us. “Every being loves those of its own 
kind,” says St. Thomas. The irrational creatures, even the most 
ferocious, feel a certain affection for their own kind. In man, reason, 
moreover, demands that he have an affection for his fellowman. 

Considered in the light of faith, man possesses everything in his 
origin, his nature, and destiny that should gain him our respect, love 
and good-will. He is a creature of God. God Himself has adorned 
and glorified him. “Thou hast made him a little less than the Angels, 
Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor: and hast set him over 
the works of Thy hands,” says Holy Writ (Ps. viii, 6, 7). After 
God and the Angels, man is the most worthy object of our love. 
For what is man in the light of faith? The image and likeness of 
God himself. The Creator has given man a rational, free, immortal 
soul which enables him to rise to the highest heights of virtue and to 
ennoble his race by the most heroic deeds. Must we, therefore, not 
have an affection for our fellowman, even though he should possess 
many faults that repel us? There are many men who disfigure and 
soil the image and likeness of God in their soul. But does a diamond 
or goldpiece lose its value when it falls into the mud and is soiled, 
or a priceless picture its worth when covered with dust? No, they 
retain their worth and value. So it is also with man; he ceases not 
to be an image and likeness of God, although he may have many 
faults and be covered with the stains of sin. If he is not now an 
Angel in human flesh, he may become one and attain to the vision 
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of God. And then we will have reason to pride ourselves in the 
fact of having loved him in spite of his fault. 

Man, moreover, in the light of faith is a child of God, and that 
not only in name, but in deed. “For we are also his offspring,” says 
St. Paul (Act. xvii, 28). The best of fathers says to us, His chil- 
dren: “You are my sons, my daughters, you shall love one another.” 
“Have we not all one father?” says the prophet Malachy; “hath not 
one God created us? Why, then, doth every one of us despise his 
brother?” (Mal. ii, 10). 

We all form one mystical body, of which Christ is the head and 
we are the members. This mystical body is formed by the grace 
of justification flowing from Christ and especially by the Holy 
Eucharist. ‘We being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another,” says St. Paul (Rom. xii, 5). “We 
being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one Bread,” 
says the same Apostle (1 Cor. x, 17). Therefore, Christ considers 
every good or evil deed we do to our neighbor as done to Himself. 
For this reason Jesus asked Saul, the persecutor of the Christians 
in Palestine who afterwards became the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” And He will address 
to us the same question, if we bear hatred towards our fellowman. 

Our happiness and welfare in time and eternity demands that we 
should love our neighbor. Man is by his very nature a social being, 
and as such dependent on human society. Our interests are closely 
interwoven with those of our fellowmen. The happiness and wel- 
fare of others is the foundation of our own happiness and content- 
ment. The Creator has given us a heart which is capable of love 
and again stands in need of love. Without love, without good-will 
towards our fellowmen we cannot live and be happy. Or has dis- 
like and hatred ever made any one happy? Cain bore the stamp 
of his unhappiness on his brow because he hated his brother. 

We are pilgrims, strangers and travelers in this world on our 
journey through the desert of this life. Now what do the members 
of a caravan marching through a desert do? Do they hate and 
persecute one another? Oh, no, a bond of love and friendship 
unites them in the closest union although they may have never met 
before, because they must share the same hardships and dangers. 
In the same manner we share with our fellow-pilgrims through 
this valley of tears the same cares, dangers, and hopes. Should not 
this impel us to help, love, and console one another and not make 
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our common burden and misery heavier through hatred and hard- 
ness of heart? 

As children of God we are hastening to the same heavenly home. 
Now the only virtue that can open the gates of heaven to us is 
charity, pure and sincere and from the heart, for it reigns there 
supreme. St. Paul expressly tells us that those who harbor enmities 
shall not possess the kingdom of God. “Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer. And you know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in himself,” says St. John (1 John iii, 15). 

We Catholics are in a still higher sense brothers and sisters in 
Christ Jesus. Upon our brow has been impressed the seal of Holy 
Baptism and Confirmation. We are nourished with the milk of the 
same heavenly doctrine. We partake at the table of the Lord of 
the same Bread of Life, the sacrifice of peace and reconciliation. 
Can there be higher and more noble bonds of love? Should not the 
children of the same Father and Mother love one another? “It 
were better,” said Rebecca to her quarreling sons, “if I had not 
borne you.” Will we force God to say also to us: “It were better 
I had not created you”? We Catholics should distinguish ourselves 
by mutual love and concord. It was thus among the first Christians, 
who, as the Scriptures tell us, were one heart and one soul, so that 
the pagans in admiration at this spectacle of mutual love exclaimed: 
“Behold, how they love one another.” Without charity we are not 
true followers of the God of charity who hath laid down His life 
for us. Without charity we will be wanting in that justice which 
our divine Saviour requires for our entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven. “God is charity,” says St. John, “and he that abideth in 
charity, abideth in God, and God in him” in time and eternity. 
Amen. 














OCCASIONAL SERMONS 
ST. BONIFACE, THE APOSTLE OF GERMANY 


Address delivered by the Rev. N. Prem at the St. Boniface Cele- 
bration, Cleveland, O. 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens:—A few years ago it was my good 
fortune to be traveling in one of the finest countries on the face 
of the earth—I mean the old Fatherland—the land of our German 
ancestors, the land of thrift and industry, the land of system and 
order, the land of valor and chivalry, the land of thought and 
poetry, the land of music and song. 

In the course of our travels we came to Fulda, situated in the 
very heart of Germany. As we walked leisurely through one of the 
principal streets of the town, we came to a handsome monument. 
On a high pedestal stood an imposing figure in bronze, evidently 
representing some celebrated missionary; for with his right hand 
he held aloft the symbol of salvation, the cross, and in his left 
hand he clasped the Gospel book, displaying the words: “Evan- 
gelium Jesu Christi.” At the foot of the statue was a simple in- 
scription of but four words: “Sanctus Bonifacius Germanorum 
Apostolus’—St. Boniface, Apostle of the Germans. The statue, 
we are told, marks the very spot where over eleven hundred years 
ago stood the saint preaching the Gospel to the heathens. 

After admiring the statue for some time, we proceeded on our 
stroll through the quaint old town of Fulda. For years it had been 
our desire to visit the tomb of St. Boniface. Passing on we arrived 
at a large open space, at the end of which there stood an imposing- 
looking church with two lofty towers. The interior of the church 
was magnificent. There were huge colossal pillars rising aloft and 
forming mighty arches, and naves that reminded one by their archi- 
tecture of the basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

The ceiling was adorned with beautiful paintings representing 
the sacred truths of our holy faith. Angels and saints were so 
gorgeously and vividly portrayed that the visitor could almost fancy 
the heavens had opened and were graciously vouchsafing to the eye 
of mortal man distant vistas into the realms of eternity. This is the 
magnificent temple reared over the tomb of St. Boniface, whose 
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earthly remains have received the honor and veneration of countless 
thousands of grateful Christians throughout the past eleven cen- 
turies. 

We are assembled here to-day to pay our respect and love 
to the memory of St. Boniface, the 1158th anniversary of whose 
death we commemorate on this occasion. To aid us in doing so, let 
us briefly consider some of the claims this great Saint has on our 
appreciation and gratitude. 

In the first place, he is near and dear to us by the tie of blood and 
relationship. Born at Kirton in England of respectable parents, 
he was a Teuton by descent. (See Mann, Hist. of the Popes, Vol. 1, 
Part II, page 325.) You will probably recollect that about the 
middle of the fifth century a large contingent of Saxons under the 
leadership of Hengist and Horsa passed over the English Channel 
into Britain and crowded the original Britons into the hills of Wales, 
taking possession of Britain proper, where they founded the old 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. One of these seven kingdoms was Wes- 
sex, in which Winfrid, as Boniface was originally called, first saw 
the light of day. This part of England, ethnologically, was as Ger- 
man as a part of Germany itself. 

Towards the end of the sixth century (596) Pope Gregory I. 
sent St. Augustine, the Benedictine, with about forty of his fellow 
monks to Britain to convert the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Descendants of these converts were the parents of Winfrid. 

Realizing their duties towards their son, they entrusted him, when 
but six years of age, to the care of the Benedictine monks, by send- 
ing him first to the monastic school at Exeter, and, later on to that 
of Nutcell. In these institutions of learning the mind of young 
Winfrid was stored with useful knowledge and his heart ennobled 
by piety and virtue. Corresponding to the call of grace, he himself 
embraced the religious life and became an esteemed member of the 
Benedictine Order. His zeal for salvation, however, was such that 
it extended beyond that of his own soul and reached out for those 
numerous Teutonic tribes on the continent who were still pagans. 

In 716 we find him leaving his monastery to preach the Gospel 
to the Frisians, who belonged to the Saxon family of nations and 
occupied the northern part of the continent, extending from the 
Scheldt River in Belgium along the sea coast through Holland as far 
north as the Weser. But owing to a war that had broken out 
between Radbot, king of the Frisians, and Charles Martel, leader 
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of the Franks, Winfrid was compelled to cease his missionary efforts 
and to return to his monastery in Britain. 

While in his lonely cell, Boniface, in the quiet hours of the night, 
often thought of the numerous people across the channel who were 
yet sunk in the darkness and misery of paganism. To St. Paul, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, when he was engaged in missionary 
labors, there apeared one night in a dream a Macedonian, beckoning 
to him and saying: “Come and help us.” So did St. Boniface in the 
hours of solitude seem to hear a wailing cry for spiritual help, 
wafted across the ocean from the numerous tribes who were still 
buried in idolatry. He felt impelled to take up again his former 
labors in behalf of the heathens in the forests of Germany. 

Accordingly, he departed for the continent, but this time, before 
taking up the work of evangelization, he set out for Rome, to 
obtain from the Holy Father the approbation of his plans, and the 
proper authority to preach the Gospel among the heathens in Ger- 
many. Gregory II. received him kindly, entered heartily into all 
of his plans, and dismissed him with the papal blessing. 

It was on this occasion that the Pope, as if he foresaw the great 
good which Winfrid was still to accomplish, changed his name from 
Winfrid, which means “giver of peace,” to that of “Boniface,” signi- 
fying “benefactor.” This new Roman name at the same time ex- 
pressed that the Saint was to go forth as a Roman missionary in 
close union with the Roman Church. 

Departing now from Rome with the power of an apostolic mis- 
sionary, St. Boniface proceeded northward. After a short stay 
(719) with St. Willibrord in the land of the Frisians, and having 
secured for himself the protection of Charles Martel, the chief of 
the Franks, he took up his work in Thuringia and Frankish 
Hesse. Amid great poverty, and often disturbed by the incursions 
of the pagan Saxons, he went from place to place full of apostolical 
zeal, preaching, gaining the hearts of the pagan inhabitants, and 
baptizing them by the thousands. 

When Pope Gregory II. heard of the success attending the labors 
of Winfrid, he called him to Rome and consecrated him a regionary 
bishop, that is to say, a bishop who without a fixed see is assigned 
to an entire region or country. 

Vested with episcopal dignity and recommended to the good offices 
of Charles Martel, Boniface in 723 continued the great work of 
evangelizing the inhabitants of Hesse and Thuringia. 
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It was at this time that he performed the courageous deed of cut- 
ting down the huge “Thunder Oak of Geismar,’ near Fritzlar in 
Hesse, which had been the object of deep religious homage among 
the inhabitants of the country and worshipped by them as sacred to 
Thor, the pagan god of thunder and war. 

After felling this gigantic oak, he had the colossal trunk reduced 
to lumber out of which he constructed a chapel in honor of St. Peter. 

He also erected monasteries and convents throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany. The Benedictine Abbey of Ohrdruf in 
Thuringia (725) was the first one he established; Fritzlar he 
founded in 732. Convents were established at Kitzingen and Och- 
senfurt-on-the-Main, where the celebrated Anglo-Saxon nuns Cuni- 
gilde, Beraghit, Cunitrude, and Tecla lived; at Bischofsheim-on-the- 
Tauber, where St. Lioba, a relative of St. Boniface, was abbess; and 
at Heidenheim in Mittelfranken, where St. Walpurgis acted as 
superioress. 

Besides these pious women there were also zealous men whom 
Boniface invited from amongst the Anglo-Saxons of Britain to 
assist him in the work of converting Germany to Christianity. 
Among these may be mentioned especially the names of Burk- 
hard, bishop of Wuerzburg; Lullus, successor of Boniface in the 
see of Mentz; Wunibald, abbot of Heidenheim; and Willibald, who 
became bishop of Ejichstaedt in Bavaria. 

The Benedictine convents and monasteries, founded by St. Boni- 
face, did an incalculable amount of good to the people of the 
country, both spiritually and temporally. In addition to the in- 
struction they afforded in the saving truths of faith, they diffused 
also wholesome secular knowledge, thus flourishing for centuries 
as efficient centers of true and genuine education ennobling both 
mind and heart, for time as well as eternity. 

There had indeed been other missionaries in many, but by no 
means in all the parts of ancient Germany before St. Boniface, espe- 
cially Irish priests, and many of them are venerated as Saints. But 
zealous though they were, the good results of their efforts only too 
often died with them, or the Christianity they had founded became 
mixed up with the gravest errors and even with pagan customs and 
superstitions. There was no hierarchy, no bishop, obliged to see 
that other priests stepped into the place of the missionaries. (Mann, 
I. ec. p. 157.) 

The greatest and most lasting benefit St. Boniface conferred on 
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the people of Germany after he had been invested with the archi- 
episcopal dignity. 

In 731 Gregory II. died and was succeeded by Gregory III. 
(731-741). St. Boniface, always loyal to the Holy See, sent a 
messenger to Rome to signify his obedience and submission to the 
new Pope, who then made Boniface archbishop, giving him instruc- 
tions at the same time to erect dioceses and consecrate new bishops 
wherever and whenever the number of the faithful should re- 
quire it. 

After erecting churches at Fritzlar and Amoeneburg, he made a 
pastoral tour through Bavaria. 

In 738 he journeyed to Rome for the third time, and was invested 
with increased powers. Upon his return he visited Bavaria a second 
time and completed the organization of the Church in the land of 
Duke Odilo, who aided Boniface in the arduous work of recon- 
struction. Four bishoprics were established within the confines of 
Bavaria, viz., Salzburg, Freisingen, Regensburg, and Passau. Later 
on he created Eichstaedt, Wuerzburg in Franconia, Buraburg in 
Hesse, and Erfurt in Thuringia. With the approbation of Pope 
Zachary (741-752) he chose Mentz for his archiepiscopal see. 

Subject to him were not only those sees established by Boniface 
himself, such as Wuerzburg, Eichstaedt, Buraburg, and Erfurt, but 
also those of Utrecht (in Holland), Tongres (in Belgium), and 
even such ancient sees as Cologne, Worms, and Speyer, along the 
Rhine. 

But it was not merely by founding dioceses that St. Boniface be- 
came a great benefactor to the German people; he deserves even 
greater gratitude for his labors in having secured in those early 
days wholesome legislation for the Church in Teutonic countries. 

In 740 he convoked the first Bavarian Synod. Two years later 
(742) laws were made for the preservation of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. In 743 or 745 another Synod was held at Liptinae (Lestines) 
in Hainault, which is at the present day a province in the southern 
part of Belgium. 

In these councils measures were enacted against pagan practices, 
such as invoking the heathen deities Thunar and Wodan, or the 
Saxon god Odin, and associating with sorcerers and their com- 
panions. 

St. Boniface was also a friend of the German language, and ex- 
pressly ordered that his clergy should employ it in teaching the 
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people their prayers, in reading the Epistles and Gospels, and in 
giving homilies or sermons on these portions of Holy Scripture. 

The influence of Boniface at this time was so great that it ex- 
tended even to the western portion of the Frankish kingdom, 1. e., 
Neustria, now embodied in what is known as France. Pepin, the 
supreme temporal ruler of this section of Europe, requested Boni- 
face to restore faith and morality when the true belief had been 
vitiated by serious errors and ecclesiastical discipline relaxed. 

Accordingly, in 744, Boniface convoked the Synod of Soissons, 
at which important canons were enacted, prescribing annual councils 
to be held, which should prevent the rise of heresy and preserve the 
good morals of the clergy and people. 

Moreover, it was St. Boniface who laid the foundation of that 
great union between Church and State, which for centuries worked 
untold good for the universal welfare of the people. The famous 
“Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation,” founded by Charle- 
magne and consecrated by Pope Leo III. in 800, which endured 
over a thousand years, never could have been realized had it not 
been for the preparatory and fundamental work performed by the 
genius of Boniface. 

For well-nigh forty years our Saint labored most zealously for 
the conversion of the various Teutonic tribes and the spread of 
God’s Kingdom in German lands. His efforts were crowned with 
wonderful success. From the English Channel to the Bavarian 
Alps, from the Rhone River in Neustria to the vast forests of Thu- 
ringia his name was respected and his influence deeply felt. His 
life was now gradually drawing to a close. The twilight of evening 
had set in; he was approaching his 75th year. In thinking over his 
long life he found that the vow he had made in his younger days, 
namely to bring about the conversion of the Frisians, had not yet 
been fulfilled. Hence, he resigned, with the consent of the Supreme 
Pontiff, his archiepiscopal see in favor of Lullus, his faithful dis- 
ciple. Before departing, Boniface ordered him to pack a number 
of books in a trunk and also sufficient white linen for a shroud.. Ac- 
companied by three priests, three deacons, and four monks, Boniface 
then set out on his journey to the land of the Frisians, where he again 
began preaching the eternal truths of salvation to the people on the 
east coast of the Zuider Zee. His efforts were again crowned with 
success. Thousands were baptized and several Christian communities 
were formed. One day, however,—it was on Pentecost, the 5th 
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day of June, 755—when about to administer the holy Sacrament of 
Confirmation to a number of converts, he and his followers were 
set upon by a band of unconverted Frisians. St. Boniface, realizing 
the inevitable, admonished his disciples not to offer resistance, but 
to die rather as martyrs. An eye-witness stated that when the on- 
slaught came, the Saint raised the Gospel book to his head. A blow 
of the battle-ax in the hand of one of the assailants cut the book and 
fatally gashed the head of St. Boniface. The blood oozed from 
the mortal wound and reddened the pages of the sacred volume. 
He befittingly ended his life’s work of preaching the Gospel by wit- 
nessing to its truth with his life’s blood. He died a holy martyr’s 
death. Tenderly his remains were, by the hands of devoted 
disciples, brought to Utrecht, thence they were transferred to Mentz, 
and at last laid to rest with those of his favorite followers, St. Sturm 
and St. Lioba, in the crypt of the abbey church of Fulda, for which 
during his life he had ever borne a special attachment and predilec- 
tion, 

St. Boniface was Germany’s Apostle; let a Protestant historian 
inform us how greatly Germany is indebted to him even for its 
political existence as a nation and a realm. In summing up the 
life work of the great Anglo-Saxon he has this to say: “With a 
giant’s strength he guided our nation from the chaos of dying pagan 
and confused Christian ideas into light and order; secured its future 
by a well-knit ecclesiastical organization, the firmest bond of unity; 
assisted in renewing the Frankish royalty; and by founding the 
abbey of Fulda he created a seat of learning whose dominating 
influence set the pace of education for a long time. If any spot of 
German soil ought to be dear and sacred to us, it is the tomb of this 
great man at Fulda, who has given to Germany more than all our 
kings and emperors together, because the best of them only carried 
on the structure of which he laid the foundation.” (Henry Leo, 
Universalgeschichte, Vol. II, p. 177-8.) 

And even America owes a debt of gratitude to the great Saint 
whose memory we are celebrating to-day. According to the last 
census fully one-third of the 100 millions of people in these United 
States are of German descent. In thrift and industry, in honor 
and honesty, in courage and bravery on the field of battle, in sup- 
port of, and loyalty to, the government, they are second to no other 
class of citizens, no matter what their origin, race or character. 

Look up, then, with grateful hearts to him whose life and labors 
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we have briefly recalled. Let us remember the words of one of 
his biographers, who wrote, about a thousand years ago: “Every 
German who knows of the labors of this his Father, and refuses 
to give him all possible honor, is guilty of a fault similar to the 
neglect of his parents. Indeed, if we show respect to our parents, 
should we not show much more respect to the Father of our souls? 
As Abraham on account of his faith is called the Father of all be- 
lievers, so the holy Archbishop Boniface must be styled the Father in 
the faith of all the people of Germany. He has given them to 
Christ by his holy preaching, has strengthened them by his example, 
and finally given his life for them in martyrdom.” (Kiilb, Schriften 
des H. Bonifacius, Vol. II, p. 375-6.) 





ST. ALOYSIUS DE GONZAGA 


A Moruer’s INFLUENCE ON THE LIFE oF A SAINT.—A BEAUTIFUL 
TRIBUTE TO CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. 


Sermon Preached at the Feast of St. Aloysius. 
BY THE REV. R. A. GLEESON, S.J. 


“And he that honoreth his mother is as one that layeth up a treasure.”— 
Eccli. iii, 5. 

The present age is one marked by the love of many things. 
Principles, convictions, practices, as ancient as Christianity, are 
fast slipping from our grasp. The age is certainly losing sight of 
the Catholic aspect of the gravest questions of human life. In noth- 
ing will the result of this be more terrible and more far-reaching 
than in the matter of woman. Readers of history need not be re- 
minded of the degradation of woman at the coming of our Blessed 
Saviour. It was Christianity that lifted her to a place of honor 
where she commands both respect and love. The waning of the 
ennobling influence of Christianity will be nowhere felt more dis- 
astrously than in her case. Her depreciation in the minds of men 
will mark the degeneracy of the human race itself. Are not the 
phrases so much in vogue in our days typical of this change of 
aspect? We hear much of “the new woman,” the “up-to-date 
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woman,” the “emancipation of woman.” We hear people, otherwise 
cultured and respectable, decry against what they blasphemously call 
“The slavery of motherhood,” and openly advocate race suicide. 

Though at first appearance it may seem singular to make this 
the beginning of a sermon on St. Aloysius, yet there could be no 
fitter occasion on which to recall in the concrete example of Donna 
Marta Gonzaga, Duchess of Castiglione, the grand Christian ideal 
of woman’s worth and influence and her place in the mighty drama 
of human life. Woman is indeed intended by God to be obedient 
to and dependent on her husband, but He reserves to her achieve- 
ments not less momentous, and not less glorious, than those reserved 
to her husband. In this case, too, we shall see that the honor of the 
mother is the honor of the son. 

Marta of Santena, the wife of Don Ferante Gonzaga, was a highly 
gifted woman of rare prudence and of strong and tender piety. 
Long and earnest were her prayers, after her marriage, that God 
might grant her a son whom she might consecrate to His service. 
Pleasing in God’s sight and most powerful are a good mother’s 
prayers. Marta was often heard to say that for a mother there 
could be no joy comparable to that of seeing her son consecrated 
to God. Prayer then mingled with tears in the petition of this noble- 
hearted and truly Christian mother. The answer to her strong cry 
and prayer came on March goth, 1568, in the form of a little angel, 
for such is her Aloysius to be termed through all the ages. 

The life of both mother and child were in very grave peril at his 
birth. In fact, he seemed almost dead, but the valiant Marta Gon- 
zaga called upon the gentle, loving Mother of the Saviour, and con- 
secrated him to her under the title of Our Lady of Loretto, and 
bound herself by vow to make a pilgrimage to the famous shrine 
overlooking the waters of the Adriatic. Again were her prayers 
answered and the child came back, as it were, to life again. 

Marta daily renewed this consecration of her beautiful boy to 
the Blessed Mother of whom he was to prove so favored a son, and 
whom he was to serve so lovingly and so loyally. 

Marta recognized her duty and the importance of making early 
the impression of piety on her child. The first habit the child ac- 
quired was that of making the Sign of the Cross, and he learned 
this, thanks to her assiduity, in tracing it again and again on his body 
with his baby hand. See her as she carries the little Aloysius in 
her arms or leans lovingly over him on his little couch, and hear 
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her repeating over and over the sacred names of Jesus and Mary 
until she is rewarded by hearing come from the little angel lips as 
their first utterance, “Jesus, Mary,” and the mother’s heart within 
throbs with a joy known only to one who realizes as she did, the 
privilege and the duty of a true Christian mother. From her lips 
does the wonderfully bright child hear as his first story the life of 
Jesus and His sweet Mother Mary. 

Christian mothers, look to Marta Gonzaga as the type and model 
of your station in life. Be prayerful as she was, look betimes after 
your little ones, as she did, and you will be comforted with the 
thought that you have done all that in you lay to start well their 
Christian life. Hold with Marta that it is a singular honor if God 
should deign to choose any or all of your children for His own 
special servants, and to use you as means to prepare their souls for 
such a sublime calling. 

The mother’s consecration of her son to the Blessed Mother was 
not in vain. Mary chose him as her very own, and from his infancy 
he manifested towards her the tenderest and most reverent devotion. 
He would be found hidden in corners or behind doors, on his knees, 
with his eyes humbly cast down and tears streaming from them, as 
with throbbing heart and quivering body, he repeated over and over 
again the beautiful salutation of the Angel—the Hail Mary. As he 
grew in years he loved to linger about her shrines and pour out his 
heart’s love to her whom he called his Lady, his Mother and his 
Queen. In Madrid, and more especially at Florence, did this sin- 
gular love of Aloysius for the Blessed Mother manifest itself. He 
was ten years old when he was at Florence. In the Church of the 
Annunziata was a miraculous picture of the Madonna, to which 
Aloysius was singularly attracted. There he would kneel by the 
hour, being often rapt out of himself by the fervor of his devotion. 
He was anxious to give his lovely Queen a token of his fealty and 
love, and, on a certain day, at her blessed feet he cut himself away 
forever from the world and its pleasures by consecrating himself 
irrevocably to the Queen of Heaven, by the vow of perpetual vir- 
ginity. As he did so we may well imagine his brother angels gather 
about him, and with the holy virgins of every age, sing the won- 
derful hymn which is to be sung by them alone to the Lamb of God 
forever. 

Mary herself then withdrew Aloysius still more from the world. 
For it and its empty honors he had already, whilst but a child, a sov- 
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ereign contempt. She now reveals to him that it is the will of her 
Son that he enroll himself amongst the Soldiers of Loyola in the 
Society which bears the name of Jesus. 

« Many mothers and fathers take it very ill should God deign to 
call their sons or daughters to His service. They consider their 
rights infringed and themselves outraged. They are outraged to 
have God call their dear boy to become the anointed of God 
and stand at the Holy Altar and offer, with consecrated hands, the 
Adorable Sacrifice, or dispense with the same hands the Precious 
Blood of the Saviour on the sinful souls of men! They are out- 
raged to have God call their boy to be of the chosen friends of the 
King and His close follower in the path of humility, obedience and 
self-abnegation in some religious community! They are outraged 
when Christ, the King of Kings, chooses their charming girls for 
His very own, for His brides, who, for His sake, forsake all the 
world holds dear, to consecrate themselves to His service in the 
person of the poor, the ignorant, the afflicted in mind and body, and 
to raise their innocent hands in prayer to win thus graces and bless- 
ings for their beloved families and for the whole world! Where, I 
ask you, is the Christian faith in such fathers and mothers? 

Not such a mother was Marta Gonzaga. Her precious son re- 
veals to her the call he hears for the higher and purer and holier 
life in the ranks of the humble and mortified sons of St. Ignatius. 
Her motherly heart is filled with the deepest and holiest joy; she 
blesses God continually for the honor thus conferred on her boy 
and on his family, but with singular prudence she forbears from 
pressing his suit with his father. She contents herself with re- 
doubling her prayers that God would touch the heart of Don Ferante 
and move him to accede to the evident will of God. During this 
stress of anxious suffering Dona Marta was the sole stay and 
comfort of her angel boy. 

We can well sympathize with the soldier Marquis who looks to 
Aloysius to uphold the honor of his lordly house, and to rule over 
his subjects. Already has he given evidence of princely gifts. He 
is intelligent, energetic, endowed with wondrous tact and prudence. 
He attracts all hearts to himself and the father is quite willing that 
he be a saint but, withal, the soldier-ruler of his little domain. 

Gradually he sees in the demeanor of the boy his strong deter- 
mination to have none of the worldly honors of his house, and so 
he partially yields. Aloysius may embrace the ecclesiastical state, 
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but not the Order of Jesus. In the former the avenue is still open 
to Episcopal and higher dignities which the prestige of the House 
of Gonzaga, as well as the friendship of the Duke of Mantua 
and the Emperor, would make wonderfully easy. He could still 
be a prince of the Church and shed glory on his family and name. 

But it was to escape dignities that Aloysius felt attracted to an 
order whose sons bind themselves by solemn vow not to accept any 
honors either within the society or without it. 

Aloysius is respectful but firm. God has spoken in unmistakable 
tones, and God must be obeyed rather than man. Don Ferante 
fumes and struggles; he calls to his aid high dignitaries in the 
Church and State who would shake the constancy of his son. All 
in vain. The battle, it is true, goes on for years, but the victory is 
at last with Aloysius. 

The Marquis of Castiglione gives at last a reluctant consent. 
Aloysius loses no time. He transfers his right, as first born, to his 
brother Rudolph, who will succeed his father as the ruler of his 
dominions. Amid the sighs and tears of his retainers, who tenderly 
loved their young prince, Aloysius makes ready for his departure to 
Rome. 

Donna Marta’s prayers are fulfilled. Her heart is naturally sore at 
the loss of so dear a son, but she lays her own heart along with his 
on the altar of sacrifice, and there is a deep peace in the depth of 
her soul. Her sacrifice she offers to bring new floods of grace to 
the soul of her Aloysius, and to win new blessings for his future 
labors. 

On the way to Rome Aloysius fulfills his mother’s vow by visit- 
ing, in her stead, the Holy House of Loretto. In the house where 
the Word was made Flesh and which was sanctified for so many 
years by the presence of Jesus and of Mary and Joseph, Aloysius 
spent two nights and a day with incredible delights and set forth 
with a heart newly inflamed with love for His Mother and Queen. 

On the Feast of her Presentation in the Temple he offered his 
sweet young life to the service of her Divine Son, and was wel- 
comed with every token of love by the saintly General of the Order, 
Claudius Acquaviva. 

As he crossed the threshold of the novitiate, with face all aglow 
with gratitude and love, he uttered the words of the Royal Prophet: 
“This is my resting place forever and forever; here will I dwell for 
I have chosen it.” He was a model novice and the admiration of 
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the entire community. He began already, what was to be his special 
vocation, to draw the young after him in the odor of his ointments. 
His religious brethren, even men advanced in years and gray in 
virtue, felt this sweet influence. His mother’s prayers were still 
with him, that God in His mercy might perfect the work which 
He had begun in this angelic youth. The contempt of the world, 
for which he was already eminent, comes out even more strongly 
in the religious life. His love for penances and all kinds of mor- 
tification is really insatiable and must be restrained by the prudence 
of his superiors. Always remarkable for love of his neighbor, the 
plague which broke out in Rome in 1591 made this virtue of our 
Saint shine forth in greater brilliancy. He begs the permission of 
his superiors to devote himself to the plague-stricken. The permis- 
sion was granted and Aloysius gave himself to this exercise of 
charity with enthusiasm. It was a sight to charm the Angels to see 
Aloysius carrying to the hospitals on his weak shoulders those in- 
fected with the plague. He hovered about their beds, giving to them 
the tenderest care, gently relieving their bodily suffering, and giv- 
ing them spiritual comfort with all the touching eloquence of a saint. 
He exhorted them to patience and resignation; he invited them to 
unite their sufferings with those of our Blessed Redeemer ; and when 
the shadows of death gathered about them he would point glowingly 
to Heaven, their true home, where everlasting happiness was re- 
served for them. 

God wills to honor him with the aureole of a martyr of charity. 
Gladly he hears the summons to go home and prepares himself for 
it. He cannot conceal his transports. He must reveal them to the 
mother whom he loved so tenderly. Some foolish people believe 
that the boy and girl who leave a happy home to consecrate them- 
selves to God are without love for their parents or gratitude. Little 
such people know that the brighter the flame of God’s love burns 
in the hearts of these children the purer and the stronger and the 
tenderer glows the flame of their love for those to whom they owe 
their all. Aloysius is looked on by some as cold and heartless. Read 
his letters, to his mother especially, and you will soon see how utterly 
mistaken such people are. He writes to his mother from his sick 
bed, and tells her of his disappointment in having the time of his 
release delayed, but assures her that the respite was granted only 
that he might the better prepare himself for the passage to eternity. 
Such a letter gives us an insight into the great and truly Christian 
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heart of Donna Marta Gonzaga, who is able to appreciate the lofty 
sentiments of her angel boy. 

A fortnight before his blessed death he writes cheerfully to his 
saintly mother, who had always desired his good, bidding her rejoice 
with him. He hoped by her prayers soon to have his imperfections 
submerged in the red sea of his Lord’s most sacred Passion, and to 
be freed from his enemies and go into the Land of Promise to see 
and enjoy God. “We shall not long be separated,” he wrote. “We 
shall meet again above, and never more to part; we shall enjoy to- 
gether a blissful union with our Redeemer, praising Him with all 
our powers and eternally singing His mercies.” He begs God to 
console her and begs her maternal blessing to accompany and aid 
him across this gulf, and thus reach the shore of all his hopes. No 
exile, indeed, ever longed for his native land, no wounded stag ever 
panted for the stream of living waters, as our dear Saint sighed for 
his everlasting Home and longed to drink of the Fountain of Life. 

The Octave of Corpus Christi has barely slipped away. It is 
Friday, the day soon to be chosen by our Blessed Lord for the 
Feast of His Sacred Heart. Our angel has been fortified for his 
journey into eternity by the Holy Viaticum. With eyes tenderly 
fixed on the image of His Lord, and his hands clasping the Crucifix, 
with the Holy Name of Jesus on his lips, which he had lisped on 
his mother’s lap as his first word twenty-two years before, he yields 
his pure soul to God. 

“Our Angel has taken flight to Heaven,” say those who are gath- 
ered about his bed. 

All Rome is moved and comes to look upon that radiant face, and 
commend itself for intercession with God to one whose angelic soul 
all feel is joined already to the bands of his brother Angels. A few 
years later the saintly Carmelite, Mary Magdalen de Pazzi, saw his ’ 
glory in Heaven and was entranced. She declared that the source 
of his glory was his life-long devotion to the Sacred Heart of the 
Word Incarnate, practising the pious aspirations learned at his 
mother’s knee. 

Donna Marta hears all the wonderful things said of her angel boy. 
With the Blessed Mother she lovingly and humbly sings her Mag- 
nificat. She is ready to go and meet her son, but God has added 
consolation in store for her. Miracles upon miracles are wrought 
at the invocation of the name of Aloysius. The Vicar of Christ 
speaks and Aloysius is raised to the altars of the Church. 


$$ ————————— 
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Transport yourselves, my dear brethren, to Brescia and the College 
Church of St. Nazarine and Celano on July 28, 1605. Over the 
altar, amidst a blaze of lights, the picture of Aloysius receives the 
veneration of the enraptured multitude. The first to come and 
honor the Saint is his own mother. No wonder that the eloquent 
Dominican, who was speaking the praises of the youthful Saint, 
turns in the midst of his burning words to Donna Marta, calling her 
a thousand times more fortunate than queen or empress, sharing in 
the earthly triumph of her son, and exclaims: “O most happy 
mother! Who beholdest him, whom living thou wert wont to call 
thy angel, now crowned with glory upon the altar!” 

The grand and glorious work of the mother is now completed. 
Soon she is called home. What a welcome to her maternal heart 
when the Heavenly Gates swing on their hinges and she is met by 
that son whom she had given so lovingly to God! 

You have before you, in the concrete, a Catholic ideal, which is 
God’s own ideal of womanhood. May it be an encouragement and 
an inspiration to you. 

Three centuries have rolled by since that June morning on which 
Angels sang in the room whence their brother Aloysius took his 
flight to Heaven. Since then the fame of the illustrious house of 
Gonzaga, which had produced princes, cardinals and popes, is hidden 
away in the obscure pages of history. All the branches of the family 
are now extinct. Their triumphs and their glory are well nigh for- 
gotten except to the patient student. But there is one of that noble 
house that shines forth through all the Christian world in the light 
of living glory as the loving and beloved Patron of Youth, the 
dearest portion of the flock of Christ, the Angel Saint, Aloysius. 

What a share did not his mother, Donna Marta, have in his reach- 
ing the sublime heights of sanctity! God grant the world, especially 
in our own day, many another like unto Marta Gonzaga.of Cas- 
tiglione. 














CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXII. Tue THEATRICAL AGE 


My dear Children of Mary :—It seems as though many girls some 
time in their life get the strange idea that their names ought some 
day to appear in a large electric sign above the entrance of the lead- 
ing theatres. Perhaps it was at a play in the parish hall when 
parents, uncles and aunts applauded so generously that the idea 
entered into the girls’ brains; perhaps it was the sight of some actress 
that made them stage-mad; no matter how it happened, these girls 
get the stage fever badly because they fail to understand that acting, 
which seems to them so very easy, is a difficult art, the acquiring of 
which cost actors and actresses many an effort, and not a few 
humiliations and disappointments. Of the struggles and blasted 
hopes behind the scenes they know absolutely nothing. Some girls 
are gifted with fairly good voices; they are asked to join the choir; 
they sing a solo now and then. Such girls are likely to imagine 
that there was never a voice so sweet, so melodious, so strong and 
pathetic, so full of expression and of feeling, as their voice, and 
they cannot understand how people—with the exception of father 
and mother—can be so dense not to recognize their superior merits. 
But such is life. It is hard to convince strangers of one’s ability. 
They look at the aspiring actor or singer from a different angle. 
Professional critics formulate a system of rules from which they 
will not depart, regardless of the opinions a fond father or mother 
may have. What a fond mother may regard as a skillful rendering 
of a song a neighbor may call a shriek. What a proud father may 
call a very able rendering of a selection on the piano heartless 
strangers may call tin pan music. 

Opinions, you see, differ very much. From this you may judge 
that it is a mistake to look upon a verdict that is prompted by blind 
love as though it were the expression of an expert critic. 

The stage-struck girl feels that she can do as well and better than 
the most popular actors. She will not be happy in any other walk 
in life, and she is determined to show what she can do. All other 
work disgusts her; if she has to work for a living her occupation 
appears to her drudgery, and then it will not be very long 
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before she will lose the position she has. That such an unhappy 
girls becomes a real nuisance to her girl friends, and that she will 
lose them one after another, goes without saying. 

Of course, it may seem to a girl the climax of bliss to see her 
picture in the daily papers, to be spoken of as a brilliant actress, 
to be commented upon favorably in the leading papers of the land, 
to have her name displayed in flaming letters on the theatres. But 
that, after all, is only a part of the passing show. Favorites of the 
stage are forgotten quickly after their brief triumph. 

No one will ignore true ability and no one wishes to discourage 
real talent. Yet it requires considerable time for even the best 
qualified actress to gain a hearing, and it is by no means an easy 
undertaking to become successful and popular on the stage. 

Where there is one success there are a thousand failures. And 
these thousand failures must make a living. So we find thousands 
of girls working for a mere living in cheap vaudeville, not to men- 
tion the many who are not even fortunate enough to obtain such 
a position. They must be satisfied if they can earn at least their 
meals by singing in restaurants all hours of the night. And there 
are many ambitious girls left without as much as that. They can 
get no engagement anywhere, and, since they consider all real work 
beneath their dignity, they either go hungry or go begging. 

Ask those who have won their laurels on the stage whether the 
life behind the footlights is all sunshine and no clouds. If they are 
candid they will tell you of hard struggles and of bitter disappoint- 
ments, of jealousies and rivalries. Were we to know of all the trials, 
humiliations and anxieties the people of the stage have to undergo, 
for the sake of the little popularity that is given them, there would 
in all probability be fewer desirous of the bubble of stage fame. 

The girl seeking a successful career on the stage must be able 
to withstand temptations of all sorts, must be able to listen to all 
kinds of flattery without losing her head, must be a student of litera- 
ture, must be ready to work hard and perseveringly, must be willing 
to bear severe and discouraging criticism, must be ready to face fail- 
ure rather than sacrifice her honor. And there are only a few who 
will stand this test. These few, of course, deserve all the credit 
that can be given them; they are worthy of all the success that 
can be gained in the short span of life. That is why there is so 
much room at the top of the ladder of fame. 

From this you may see that the fact of a girl being stage struck 
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does not qualify her for the stage. The stage is a business like any 
other business. There is no sentiment about it. 

The calling for the stage is like any other calling. Only those 
whose talent is unmistakable should aspire to it. As a matter of 
fact, there is scarcely another calling that has less inducements and 
more worries and failures than the career of the stage. 

As far as the lives of the people of the stage are concerned, it 
may be said the lives of actors and actresses are hardly better or 
worse than those of other people. In every calling we find people 
who are an honor to it, and others who disgrace it. 

I cannot end this conference without a serious word of warning. 
Stage-struck girls are easily fascinated by anything that has glitter 
or tinsel. Such girls often fairly ache to become acquainted with 
some one even remotely connected with the work behind the foot- 
lights. Why, even the piano player in a moving-picture show will 
have plenty of admirers among stage-struck girls. 

Now, there are plenty of young fellows, and old ones for that 
matter, to whom the fascination of the theatre for certain young 
girls is well known, and they are on the lookout for such girls. To 
these fellows, in some way or other connected with the theatre, is 
largely due the evil reputation in which actor folks are held by 
many people. Beware of such fellows. Their intentions are bad 
and their morals are worse. 

Do not let your emotions run away with your reason. If God 
has given you a voice to sing thank Him for it. But, unless you 
are told so positively by those who by training and experience are 
qualified to tell you, never think for a moment that your voice is 
good enough for a professional career. And remember that there 
is greatly more happiness off the stage than on the stage. 








CONFERENCES FOR ‘THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XX. DuTIEs oF THE STATE 


So utterly did Louis XIV. of France misunderstand his position 
and his responsibility, that he was accustomed to say: “I am the 
State.” To all appearances he was fully convinced that the people 
of France existed only to watch him eat and drink and be merry, 
and to provide the money for all this. 

Now, we are not living for the benefit of kings or rulers. Rather 
do they live to benefit us. The most glorious title of our holy Father 
the Pope is: Servant of Servants; and that has been the title of the 
Popes for centuries. Outranking kings and emperors in authority, 
they call themselves servants of servants because they realize that 
their lofty position is not for them to gain personal honor and 
benefit, but to be of service to mankind in temporal as well as in 
spiritual needs. Men are not made for the State. The State was 
made for men. Since men depend upon one another, the organiza- 
tion of a body of men into a community was a necessary step. This 
organization had to have a leader, as every well organized body 
must have a head. It was the task of such a community or State to 
defend itself against hostile neighbors, and it had to frame regula- 
tions to promote the welfare, safety and prosperity of its members. 

As the Church is founded to promote the spiritual welfare of its 
members, so the State is founded to promote their temporal welfare. 
The State, then, has the solemn duty to enact just laws; laws that 
will not favor one group of subjects to the disadvantage of another ; 
laws that will be fair and just to all alike, the rich and the poor, 
employer and employees. Of late years various States of our 
country have enacted a number of laws to safeguard the rights of 
labor. . But let us not think that our duty is done with the laws thus 
enacted. The fact is that we still have much to learn from older 
countries, and especially from Germany. 

The laws limiting work to eight hours a day, those ordaining the 
inspection of shops and factories and abolishing “sweat shops,” the 
minimum wage law, the liability act, the laws prohibiting or at least 
restricting child labor, and laws regulating female labor—all are a 
step in the right direction. For the sake of inter-state commerce, 
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and for better regulation of contracts and corporations, it would 
be a great help to the promotion of welfare and justice if all State 
laws on labor were uniform throughout the country. It is never 
good policy to have something legal in one State that is illegal in 
another. That offers a loophole for the law-breaker and renders 
his conviction difficult. 

As to child labor, laws should be enacted in every State to make 
it a prison offense to employ children in shops or factories. What 
work children may do before their sixteenth birthday (like helping 
their parents on farms, and so on) should be so regulated that such 
occupation will not interfere with their school work nor endanger 
their health or morals. 

Some employers go so far as to claim that in hiring labor their 
responsibility ends when they pay a stipulated sum of money for 
a stipulated amount of work. Whether the laborer can decently 
exist with that amount of money, whether his health and morals are 
endangered, does not worry such employers. They would quickly 
change their views if by some chance they themselves would be com- 
pelled to work for starvation wages. 

Society needs strict laws to govern and safeguard child and 
female labor. 

It is not necessary for every boy and girl to go through high 
school. The higher course of education should be reserved for 
those whose mental equipment fits them for professional careers. 
This does not mean there is nothing more to learn for the other 
boys or girls after their eighth grade. Boys who think their future 
life is to be devoted to some of the mechanical arts should receive 
a course in manual training. Let others take a course in a busi- 
ness college, studying bookkeeping, commercial law, and kindred 
branches, to fit themselves for the commercial calling they have in - 
mind. Let girls prepare themselves for their real life work. A 
further study of arts and sciences may be beneficial for a certain 
number of girls, but those who do not intend to devote their life 
to art or science, should not forget to learn the domestic sciences. 
The science of making a good meal without the most expensive cuts 
of meats belongs almost to the lost arts and sciences. Although 
most girls look forward to having a home of their own, they do not 
prepare themselves properly to qualify for the position at the head 
of that home. They may know the chemical elements that constitute 
the egg, but they cannot boil or fry one. They may know the name 
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for stocking in French, Latin, and other living and dead languages, 
but they are not able to darn one. By all means give an education 
to the children, but let that education be practical. 

Short-sighted people will oppose all education, and rather have 
children work at as early a period in life as possible. But the gain 
—if any there is—is only imaginary. Of what use is a blasted life, 
a premature decrepitude, to society? What strength, what ambition, 
what courage, can be left in those people at thirty, broken down 
in health at the time when they should be in the very prime of life? 
At a tender age, when they should have still played with dolls, when 
they should have still lived in the fairyland of childhood, they were 
driven to work in a factory, shop or mine. At twenty they are a 
burden to themselves, at thirty they become a burden to mankind. 
Society foots the bill. Some heartless corporation abuses these un- 
fortunate people. Society is the loser. 

Where the employment of child labor interferes with school work, 
where it endangers health or morals, it should be made a State prison 
offense. 

Then there is the regulation of female labor. 

Female labor requires especial legislation, because the vast ma- 
jority of female employees will some time become mothers of the 
next generation. Laws governing female labor should be most 
rigidly enforced, because society will suffer fearful consequences 
if such laws remain a dead letter. 

There should be laws to prescribe the maximum time that females 
may be allowed to work. Factories, shops, stores and offices, em- 
ploying female help, should offer reasonable ease and comfort in 
conformity with the work. Surroundings should be wholesome 
and regulations regarding sanitation carefully observed. If we 
lose sight of the reverence we owe to womanhood we will pay a 
heavy penalty. 

Some business houses have set a fine example by providing more 
comforts for female employees even than the State demands. In 
such establishments there are special rest rooms, and recreation 
rooms for girls and women when not on duty. There will be found 
lunch-rooms where employees can eat a good meal at little cost. 
There is an emergency hospital for accidents and sudden illnesses. 

While such establishments go to considerable expense in main- 
taining such beneficial equipment, to which they are not obliged by 
law, no one will venture to say that this money is thrown away. 
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Every true economist will readily see that the efficiency of employees 
is by such treatment brought to a higher standard. It will mean 
greater profits to the employer. Nor is this all. The generosity of 
the employer will bring forth loyalty. He will not have to con- 
tinually break in new help. This, too, will be a positive gain. Con- 
tented clerks will draw trade and keep it. Humane treatment will 
be a silent but powerful advertisement. 

Such generous treatment of employees should be the normal con- 
dition of labor, and laws should be enacted to make such conduct 
on the part of employer compulsory. Not that the employer should 
feel that he is being imposed upon. He is not asked to do anything 
but what will result for him in more profit when the balance is 
struck. We have for years suffered from shortsightedness in the 
business world. We sought only for momentary gain. A gain was 
a gain; whether or not it violated justice or charity never received 
consideration. Hence the old adage: “Business is business.” Busi- 
ness enterprise must have justice as a foundation, or it will spell 
ruin in the years to come. 

Hence, you, Catholic men, be not found napping at your post of 
duty. Study the needs of labor, watch the framing of the laws that 
are to render justice to labor and capital alike. Instruct your repre- 
sentatives as to your wants in labor legislation. If those whom you 
entrust with the framing of the laws prove untrue to their trust, 
oust them at the next election, put in men who will act as your 
faithful servants, and when proper laws are enacted see to it that 
they are enforced. 











A RETREAT FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
IN FOURTEEN CONFERENCES 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


VIII. THE SPIRIT OF JESUS: RESTRAINT OF THE 
CONCUPISCENCE OF THE FLESH 


“Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see God.”—Matt. v, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The thorns teach us the mortification of the concupiscence 
of the flesh. 
II. The greatness of the danger of the concupiscence of the flesh. 
III. Jesus’ love of Chastity—He helps us 1) by His example; 2) by 
giving us Mary. ; 
IV. The Vision of Our Lady of Lourdes teaches us: 
I) To love Chastity—by the beauty of the vision of Mary. 
2) To pray—by the clasped hands. 
3) To mortify ourselves—by the Rock. 
4) By the words of Mary: 
a) THANKFULNESS—which includes humility and joy for those 
who have not fallen. 
b) LoveE—which is the price of pardon for those who have. 

The thorns around the Sacred Heart then teach us that the spirit 
of detachment from the riches of this world is essential to the 
Spirit of Jesus. “We cannot serve two Masters”; and so, to be 
loyal to God we must resolutely renounce the service of Mammon. 
We are to keep ourselves as “strangers and pilgrims in this world,” 
remembering “we have not here a lasting city but we look for one 
that is to come.” 

But these thorns speak to us of another restraint to which I would 
now call your attention—the restraint of the carnal appetite—‘‘the 
concupiscence of the flesh.” The detachment of the Sacred Heart 
from the pleasures of the world is even more pressingly urgent 
upon us, and at the same time far more difficult to practise, than 
the detachment from the world’s riches. For it would seem as 
though sensuality had eaten its way into the very heart of our cor- 
rupt nature and had made itself essential to fallen man. Does not 
man make this the excuse for his excesses: “I cannot help my 
nature”—or, more blasphemously still—“Why has God made me 
thus?” Man is indeed of a composite nature—part angel and 
part animal—and it was God’s design that man in his probation 
should make the angelic supreme—victorious over what in him was 
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animal, and thereby should fit himself for the company of Angels 
hereafter. 

“O Lord, our Lord,” cries the Psalmist, “how wonderful is Thy 
name in the whole earth! What is man that Thou art mindful 
of him—or the son of man that Thou visitest him? Thou hast 
made him a little less than the Angels, Thou hast crowned him 
with glory and honor and has set him above the works 
of Thy hands. The beasts of the field and the birds of the 
air and the fishes of the sea, Thou hast made subject to him.” 
Ps. 8.) Thus did God make man. “And in the beginning man’s 
heart was right”; and as he ruled the external world so did he rule 
the interior world of his nature by his enlightened reason: and 
bowed that reason in submission to God. He was “clean of heart,” 
and so “he saw God” and held mysterious converse with Him in 
the Garden of Eden. But alas, he fell. ‘The woman saw that the 
tree was good to eat and fair to the eyes and delightful to behold, 
and she took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and gave to her hus- 
band who did eat.” Thus were our first parents finally conquered 
by what was sensual and animal within them. And God fittingly 
punished them by clothing them in the skins of beasts and driving 
them out of Paradise. “Man when he was in honor did not under- 
stand: he is compared to senseless beasts and is become like to 
them” (Ps. 48, 13). 

Once this dread evil of sensuality had gained the upper hand 
in the heart of man, “all flesh corrupted its way,” and was borne 
helplessly through nameless abominations down the steep path that 
leads to eternal ruin. God alone could save the work of His hands 
from utter destruction: and in His Wisdom He planned and in His 
power and love He wrought the means of our salvation :— 


O loving wisdom of our God, 
When all was sin and shame, 

A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 


O wisest love, that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail 
Should strive afresh against their foe 
Should strive and should prevail. 
(Newman.) 


Yes, the Eternal Son of God bent the Heavens and came down 
to earth, was born in a stable and died upon the Cross not merely 
to redeem us—to pay the price of our ransom, but as the second 
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Adam, as flesh and blood, to teach us human beings how to fight 
and how to conquer this dread enemy of our nature and of our 
souls. He practised Chastity in the heroic degree of Virginity to 
lead our hearts to the love of this virtue. Virginity is not a com- 
mand but a counsel which He bids us take if we are able; but 
Chastity we must have if we are to have part or lot with Jesus. 
In this world and in Heaven He is attended by virgins to mark 
His special predilection for this lovely virtue. His mother by a 
marvellous miracle is the immaculate virgin, St. Joseph his foster- 
father, St. John his precursor, and St. John, the beloved disciple, 
—His chosen body guard here are all virgins. And in Heaven 
St. John tells us, it is the Choir of Virgins who follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth and to whom it is given to sing the new 
Canticle. No one can doubt, then, that this virtue is very dear to 
the Sacred Heart or that Chastity is essentially necessary to us if 
we are to acquire any share in the Spirit of Jesus. 


But Jesus, knowing how difficult is the practice of this virtue 
to our corrupt nature and yet how essentially necessary, has left us 
a very special source of help and strength in the protection of His 
Immaculate Virgin Mother. I want to ask you, then, you especially 
who love to call yourselves Children of Mary, to look on her 
whom God has given you as your great help in this most difficult 
virtue. 


In these days, when the unregenerate heart of the world is 
not only, as it ever was, steeped in impurity, but, moreover, with 
even pagan shamelessness defends and even advocates its corrup- 
tions, Divine Providence has in the apparition at Lourdes recalled to 
men’s minds the sweet vision of her whom even at the fall of man He 
had already predestined to crush the serpent’s head. To her especially 
would He have us go in our great misery, and after the Blessed 
Sacrament it is from her most of all He would have us seek secure 
victory in our dread conflicts. We not only allow, but insist, that our 
nature is fallen and corrupt, and that man cannot of his own power 
hope to triumph over the flesh. Jesus Himself has said so: “Without 
Me you can do nothing.” But surely it is man’s own fault if he 
is without the help of Jesus. Who but the sinner himself is to 
blame if, blasphemously deriding the gracious source of strength 
which Jesus offers to him, he engage recklessly in the conflict only 
to perish miserably by the way? Let us, at any rate, dear children, 
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“Behold our Mother” and see in her “Our life, our sweetness, and 
our hope.” 

It is over sixty years ago since the apparitions at Lourdes took 
place, but annual Pilgrimages that in the aggregate number more 
than a million pilgrims testify how fresh and living and universal 
is the grateful memory of our Lady’s goodness even to the present 
hour. Thus does the great Catholic world year by year honor and 
venerate her whom the Eternal King Himself has so delighted to 
honor. And it is right and fitting that we should look upon her 
now, and try to gain from the vision itself, regarded with the eye of 
Faith, some practical lessons for our guidance in the practice of 
our Lady’s favorite virtue. You know the picture of her appari- 
tion well, and you can easily recall it to your mind. You see our 
Lady there as a youthful maiden clothed in a garment of spotless 
white, intensified by the deep blue of her girdle. She is standing 
on the rock above the entrance to the grotto. Her hands are 
clasped in prayer, and her eyes fixed, in an ecstacy of thankfulness, 
on God in Heaven whilst she proclaims the privilege He has be- 
stowed upon her—“I am the Immaculate Conception”—a ravishing 
vision of Chastity of transcending loveliness. Would that, when 
temptation comes to us, we had ever the grace to recall it to our 
minds. Surely the foul fiend of impurity would be routed and put 
to flight by the very image in our minds of that beauteous apparition. 

But now let us see what are the lessons that Our Lady here 
teaches us. The first is surely the loveliness of Chastity. Mary is 
the very personification of Chastity: and Mary, as St. Bernardine 
calls her, is the ‘““Ravisher of Hearts.” Even the hoary bigotry of 
Protestantism has melted away in her sweet presence, and poet 
after poet has sung her praise. One has even called her “Our 
tainted nature’s solitary boast” (Wordsworth). But what men see, - 
even with a poet’s ken, is, after all, but the faint reflection of the 
beauty of her soul—‘‘The Beauty of the King’s daughter is within.” 
It was that hidden beauty that, as the Saints say, ravished the heart 
of God Himself. “Tota pulchra es’ (“Thou art all fair, O my 
Beloved, and there is no spot in thee”). The beauty of this heavenly 
vision then raises our minds and hearts to realize and love the 
beauty of Chastity. It is useful, nay necessary, for us to have this 
love if we are to win “the reward of undefiled conquests” (Wisd. 2). 
The sentiments of the wise man we must make our own—‘“O, how 
beautiful is the chaste generation with glory, for the memory 
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thereof is immortal, because it is known both with God and with 
men. When it is present they imitate it; and they desire it when it 
has withdrawn itself, and it triumpheth, crowned for ever, winning 
the reward of undefiled conflicts” (Wisd. 4, 1,2). Such sentiments, 
I say, are necessary, for it is this love that will decide the issue 
of the conflict in those initial stages of the struggle which are so 
full of danger for us. “The soul that hesitates is lost.” But the 
soul that really loves this virtue never allows itself to hesitate. Once 
the danger is recognized, love decides the matter. Pleasure, friend- 
ship, curiosity, enjoyment, all will be sacrificed at once when the’ 
loved virtue of Chastity is threatened. “Be a zealot for thy Chas- 
tity,” is the advice of St. John Berchmans, and he means that to be 
secure we must go beyond what the world would call “commonsense 
and reasonable’—we must be zealots in our carefulness, to guard 
this lovely virtue from the faintest breath of corruption. 

Next, our Lady is praying. Prayer is the furnace to which we draw 
near when, through slackness or trepidity, our love begins to lan- 
guish. Some, of course, are tempted more than others; but we all 
need prayed. Love of Chastity depends upon it, and the heart that 
seems most secure will sooner or later succumb to temptation should 
love grow cold or reliance be placed on merely good natural dis- 
positions. “If any man thinketh himself to stand let him take heed 
lest he fall” (1 Cor. x, 12). The God “who searcheth the reins 
and the heart,” and who best knows “what is in man,” has inspired 
his Apostle to tell us that: Solomon, enlightened by God with more 
than human wisdom, knew well that without humble prayer it is 
impossible to preserve Chastity. “As I knew that I could not other- 
wise be continent unless the Lord gave it (and this also was a point 
of wisdom to know whose gift it was), I went to the Lord and 
besought Him” (Wisd. 8, 21). The necessity of prayer, then, is 
the second lesson we can learn from this vision of Our Lady. 
Prayer morning and night; prayer in time of temptation and the 
Blessed habit of ejaculatory prayer. Prayer especially to Our Lady 
herself. Say the three Hail Marys morning and night in honor 
of her Immaculate Conception with fervor and earnestness. Let 
it not be lip service you offer your Queen, but the full outpouring 
of your heart’s longing to be like herself in love of Chastity, and 
realizing that it depends on her help. Then, during the day, re- 
member St. Bernard’s words: “In dangers, in straits, in difficulties, 
think of Mary, call on Mary. Let her name not leave your lips; 
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let it never depart from your heart.” For the name of Mary is all 
powerful, and if we get into the habit of pronouncing it we shall 
be as one always armed in the midst of dangers. For while Mary 
is beautiful as a “Tower of Ivory” for the good, she is strong as 
the fortress of David “against the wicked.” “Fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun,” but to her enemies “terrible as an army in battle 
array” (Cant. 6, 9). 

But prayer without mortification would be of little use to 
us here; and we might take Mary’s standing on the rock at 
Lourdes to remind us that Chastity has its roots in mortification. 
On the rock of Calvary—the rock of restraint and_ self-denial, 
this flower, so delicate in its bloom, so sweet in its fragrance, but 
alas, so easily blighted, finds its natural abode. We must make up 
our minds to it—that our hearts must be mortified if Chastity is to 
flourish there. What we know to be a dangerous occasion of sin 
for us, must be given up. Here there can be no compromise. Cost 
what it may, we must free ourselves ruthlessly, if need be, from all 
dangerous entanglements. There are knots in the spiritual life, 
said Fr. Faber, that must be cut, we cannot stop to unravel them. 
It is no use asking our Lady to pray to God for us if we, of our 
own free choice, expose ourselves to what we know is dangerous for 
us. Our Lady could then not help us. It is an insult to ask her, for 
in reality we are but asking her to cooperate with us in the dread sin 
of “tempting God.” Do let us try to understand this clearly. The 
Jews, we are told, asked Him a sign from Heaven, tempting Him. 
They asked for a miracle for no other reason than to gratify their 
own evil dispositions, and thereby Scripture says “they tempted 
God.” Now consider, is not that just what the sinner does when 
he asks God to help him to escape unharmed from a temptation to 
which he of his own free will has rashly exposed himself? God 
has given him the grace to fly from that temptation. But that grace 
he did not want and he did not use. And having despised that 
he asks for another, and this other nothing less than a miracle— 
to be delivered from the fiery furnace into which he has with his 
eyes open recklessly cast himself. Now what is that but seeking a 
sign from Heaven, as the Jews did, merely to gratify his own evil 
disposition? And, moreover, God has expressly warned us against 
this attitude. “He that loveth the danger shall perish in it” 
(Eccli. iii, 27). And would Our Lady ask God to be false to His 
own Word, and make a mockery of His own warning, by saving 
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one from perishing in a danger into which he had recklessly entered 
for no other reason than because he loved it? To suppose such a 
thing is, I say, simply to insult our Lady. 

When the devil, then, tempts us to cast ourselves down from 
a position of safety, promising us that God will give His Angels 
charge over us, let us learn to answer him with Jesus: “It is written 
thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” (Matt. iv, 7). 

Let us have no risks with our conscience, then. Conscience in 
a young woman who has been well instructed should be a safe and 
sufficient guide when the confessor or the mother cannot be consult- 
ed. That other people do things—read certain books, go to theatres, 
or picture shows, or dances—is no guarantee that we can do them 
with impunity. As we do not wish to judge what is good for 
others, so should we be strong to resist them judging what is good 
for us. “To his own lord each one standeth or falleth’ (Rom. 
xiv, 4). And in this matter that lord is conscience. If your con- 
science tells you a thing is wrong for you, do not do it, though all 
the world should say it is right. Our conscience, of course, is not 
infallible, and here or there it may need instruction or correction; 
but it is the interior monitor that God has given to each of us, 
and faithfulness to its instructions is the surest way of coming to 
the knowledge of God’s will in the end. “Be not conformed to 
this world,” says the Apostle, “but be reformed in the newness of 
your mind, that you may prove what is the good and the acceptable 
and the perfect will of God” (Rom. xii, 2). 

But let us remember we prepare ourselves to resist in these big 
temptations by the constant practice of mortification on small occa- 
sions. We must constantly avert our eyes “lest they behold vanity” 
—we must hedge up our ears with thorns, we must check levity, 
we must mortify curiosity—we must at times practise some little 
penance in the matter of eating and drinking. People are fond of 
telling us that God has given us good things to enjoy them. But 
“we thank God best for his good things,” says a modern writer 
(Chesterton), “by our moderation in the use of them.” I am not 
here urging you to any penance which has not the sanction of 
obedience, but I earnestly want you to recognize the necessity of 
the lesson which we have gathered from this vision, that mortifica- 
tion must be practised if we are to overcome the concupiscence of 
the flesh. 

Now, lastly, let us consider Our Lady’s words: “I am the Im- 
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maculate Conception.” They were uttered not so much for the 
sake of the child who heard them as for the sake of the Universal 
Church. It was the sweet utterance of Our Lady’s gratitude for 
the dogma of her greatest privilege which had just been defined. 
And her prayer spoken on earth for all the world to hear is directed 
to the Giver of all good gifts in Heaven. She is singing her Mag- 
nificat still—‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour. For He that is mighty hath done 
great things to me and Holy is His Name.” I want you to note 
the humility which attributes all to God and the Joy with which 
Our Lady acknowledges it. Humility and Joy—here are two further 
helps to Chastity. If God has preserved us chaste, to Him with 
full hearts let us give the glory. It is Pride that “glories as if it 
had not received.” And pride is proverbially near a fall. Spiritual 
writers tell us that God often allows his Saints to be tempted that 
they may preserve their humility. The instance of St. Paul is 
well known. “Lest the greatness of the revelations should exalt 
me, there was given me a sting of the flesh, an angel of Satan to 
buffet me. For which thing, thrice I besought the Lord that it 
might depart from me. And He said to me: “My grace is sufficient 
for thee: for power is made perfect in infirmity.” Note those last 
words well. Power—that is, God’s power—is made perfect— 
attains its end—secures the victory—in infirmity—when the in- 
firmity is acknowledged. When we humble ourselves, that is, and 
own that without God we can do nothing—then does his power 
conquer the enemy for us. You see, then, that as pride is a source 
of temptation, humility is the surest means of escape from the 
danger. 

And Joy, too, we must have. Joy is a bright, modest little flower 
that grows in the soil of an humble heart. Whereas Melancholy is 
the soured, sinister offspring of Pride. It is a dangerous state 
of soul. “The devil,” says St. Aloysius, “fishes in troubled waters.” 
But God fills with perennial joy the heart of one who casts all his 
care on Him—who denies himself the tainted pleasures of this 
world that “he might taste and see how sweet is the Lord.” Blessed 
are the clean of heart for they shall see God.” That is the source 
of their joy. The clean of heart live in the presence of God. And 
that joy once experienced is held too precious to part with for all 
earth’s passionate delights put together.” To be with Jesus is a 
sweet paradise: to be without Jesus is a grievous hell (tempta- 
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tion). Listen, then, to the great Apostle once more: “Rejoice in 
the Lord always, and again I say rejoice. Let your modesty be 
known to all me. The Lorp 1s NiGH”—“and the peace of God which 
surpasseth all understanding keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. 4). The joy of the clean of heart is the joy of a good 
child in the presence of a loved and revered father—a joy restrained 
and modest, flooding the soul with such peace that it willingly sacri- 
fices all other pleasure that would prevent its keeping the mind and 
heart in Christ Jesus. 

Humility and joy, then, are the fruits of a grateful recognition, 
that it is God who is Mighty, that has done great things for us, if 
we have preserved unsullied the sweet lily of Chastity in our souls. 
But the word of Our Lady can bring encouragement to a heart 
that, alas, has not been so fortunate. “I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception” refers, as we have seen, to what took place in the soul of 
Mary; but at the same time it can refer to what took place in the 
mind of God. From all Eternity we have each one of us lived in 
the thought of God. Of each of us He has had a distinct and 
individual conception. Beforehand He has seen what we would be, 
what His grace would enable us to do—to what height of sanctity 
we might attain, and what place in Heaven we might win. Now, 
we have all sinned and come short of the grace of God. We have 
spoilt God’s ideal—we have marred His conception of us. Of all 
human beings only one has never sinned. Mary alone “heard 
God’s word and kept it” perfectly. She alone fulfilled his ideal, 
and therefore she alone could say: “I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” thereby proclaiming that God’s conception of her had never 
been sullied. In this I say we can find a message of comfort to 
our souls. It reminds us that there are saints in Heaven and great 
Saints, too, who here below were not immaculate. And that, there- 
fore, there is another way to Heaven besides the way of Innocence 
—the way of penitential Love. St. Peter fell. But he makes 
amends for his threefold denial by his threefold profession of love, 
and is restored at once to the position from which he had fallen. 
Of Magdalen Christ says: “Many sins are forgiven her because 
she has loved much,” and the cry of the great Augustine’s penitent 
heart is the cry of remorseful love: “O Beauty, ever ancient and 
ever new, too late have I known thee, too late have I loved thee. 
The lesson is the same in each case. Love, penitential love, can win 
back for us what our sins have lost: 
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“No star is lost that only once is seen, 
We always may be what we might have been.” 


(A. Proctor.) 


Lost innocence and lost ignorance we can never regain; but God’s 
favor and God’s grace we can—and that, after all, is the great thing. 
Love is the key of Heaven—“the greatest of these is Charity.” And 
remember this: God “will not quench the smoking flax.” The love 
of God may be in the heart, but the flame may not be pure. God 
waits for better things. And Chastity it is that purifies this love, 
and removes from it all the smoke or alloy of earthly affection. 
What is so chaste, asks Brother Giles, as holy Charity? Chastity 
is something more than the mere, the negation of foul things, the 
mere resistance to impurity. It is the whiteness, the purity in the 
flame of perfect Charity. St. Francis, with arms stretched out in 
the form of a cross, his eyes fixed in ecstacy on Heaven, crying out 
the livelong night, “Deus meus et omnia, Deus meus et omnia” (“My 
God and my all, my God and my all!”) has been ever regarded by 
the masters of the Spiritual life as a true example of perfect Chastity 
or the pure love of God alone. 

In conclusion, then, beg of Our Lady to let you see from the 
thorns that encircle the heart of her Son that you must practise 
Restraint. And as it is His wish we should go to Mary to study 
this virtue, ask her to impress upon your minds the lessons of her 
apparition at Lourdes, to understand that you must love intensely 
this virtue: that you must pray and mortify your senses to preserve 
it: that if it has never been sullied in your soul, to God alone with 
grateful thanks the praise must humbly and joyfully be given. Or, 
that, if in any way the devil has scored a victory over you, then 
there is to be no despair, no discouragement, but that you must 


make up for the past by deep, sincere and penitential love of God 
in the future. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Congregation of the Consistory. 


Notification concerning the missionaries appointed to 
labor for the Italians who have migrated to countries out- 
side of Europe. The work is placed under the direction of 
Bishop Vincentinus. He is to find and send to their re- 
spective missions, with the consent of the Ordinaries and 
of the Congregation, the priests assigned to this field. 
When relieved of this work they are to return to their own 
diocese. At the close of each year they are obliged to 
report to the Congregation. 


From the Congregation of the Sacraments. 


Soldiers at the front (in camp) can receive Holy Com- 
munion per modum Viatici. 

Priests who are assigned to the care of the sick (sol- 
diers) and who cannot say Mass in a church, are granted 
permission to celebrate anywhere and in any place, that is 
safe and becoming, provided all danger of irreverence be 
absent. Priests who are combatants are granted the same 
permission under the same conditions for Sundays and 
days of obligation. 


From the Congregation of the Religious. 


Students whose courses, for a just reason, have been 
interrupted are not obliged to repeat the year’s work, pro- 
vided (1) their absence has not lasted more than three 
months; (2) that they make up these studies privately; 
(3) that they pass an examination on the studies in ques- 
tion. Examination at the end of the year will suffice for 
those who have made part of their studies away from the 
schools. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 
Decree of Beatification, and of declaration of martyr- 
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dom for many of the servants of God who suffered in 
the persecution of Ireland during the 16th and 17th cen- 
tury. 
From the Congregation of Studies. 
Statutes for the government and procedure of the Acad- 
emy of St. Thomas Aquinas at Rome. 


From the Apostolic Penitentiary. 

All priests attached in any way to the ita even though 
not as military chaplains, may during the war exercise all 
faculties given to military chaplains by the decree of De- 
cember 18th, 1914, provided they had before the war facul- 
ties for hearing confessions, which faculties have not been 
revoked. 

From the Secretary of State. 

Special permission was given to have, on March 2ist, 

the peace prayers in Europe for a second time. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
STREET CONFESSIONS 


Columbanus, a priest in good standing, passing along the street, 
is accosted by a layman, who after a few minutes’ conversation 
requests the priest to hear his confession then and there. After 
some hesitation, the priest does so, and finding no reserved case, 
he imparts absolution. Did Father Columbanus act correctly under 
these circumstances? 

Answer. The sacred character of the Sacrament of Penance 
demands that the graces of the Sacrament should be imparted in a 
solemn and sacred way. Hence the Church has determined that all 
confessions are ordinarily to be heard in a church; by the name 
church are not to be understood private oratories ; hence confessions 
are not to be heard in private oratories, unless special permission be 
granted by the Bishop of the Diocese for such a practice. The 
Councils of Baltimore are explicit enough on this point, and they 
authoritatively declare that confessionals are to be erected in all 
churches in suitable and convenient places, where the faithful may 
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reverently receive the holy Sacrament of Penance. Strictly speak- 
ing, then, confessions are not to be heard outside of a church unless 
circumstances are otherwise than ordinary. On the other hand, all 
authorities concede that in the presence of extraordinary conditions 
confessions may be heard anywhere, provided the place be in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the Sacrament; this demands, as the mini- 
mum, that the place be “decent.” Of course, in cases of urgent 
necessity, as in the presence of danger of death, the spiritual welfare 
of the soul will call for the administration of the Sacrament any- 
where. As to the present case, it must be said that the practice of 
hearing confessions on the street, when there is no question of 
danger of death, is not to be countenanced. It can easily be seen 
that, were such a procedure admitted as a general thing, the way 
would be opened to extreme carelessness, and no proper safeguard 
could then be provided whereby the reverence due to the Sacra- 
ment, as a grace-giving institution of Christ, could be maintained. 
Hence the Church has wisely legislated against such a custom. 

However, it cannot be denied that there may be times, not speaking 
of the needs of the moribund, when it would not be illicit to hear 
confessions outside of a church, and even on the street. Where 
there is a sufficiently grave reason, the Church would not be against 
the imparting of absolution (per modum actionis) even on the 
street. If, for instance, a man found himself in mortal sin, and to 
remain in that condition for any length of time grievously disturbed 
him; or if he had to go on a journey of duty, exposing himself to 
danger on the way, and if in neither case he could go to a church 
to make his confession, assuredly he would be justified in confessing 
even on the street. He might be a sea-voyager, about to take ship 
for a distant land, and by reason of lack of time unable to go to a 
church. He would be compelled to sail the ocean with his soul 
burdened by sin, unless he could confess to a priest whom he for- 
tunately meets on the dock. To take advantage of his opportunity 
to remove his grave spiritual danger would undoubtedly be justi- 
fiable. The action of Columbanus would have to be judged in the 
light of the principles just set forth. If grave and weighty reasons 
were present, his action was licit, but it was illicit in the absence of 
sufficient reason. Indiscriminate hearing of confessions on the street 
determining the proper place for the reverential administration 
cannot be defended against the positive legislation of the Church 
of this Sacrament. 
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